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People on the way up? 


You are on the way up! You have had more education, more opportunity, 
than the average man or woman. Surely higher pay, greater responsibility are 
ahead. Curtis magazines are edited for people on the way up. People who are 


going places want to know about such things as business, politics, international 


affairs, sports. 


Men and women who have lived momentous lives turn to the pages of Curtis 
magazines to tell their stories. Much of the fiction that appears in Curtis maga- 


zines finds its way into best sellers and to Hollywood for feature movies. 


You are on the way up and good reading should go with you. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Publishers of 
The Saturday Evening Post « Ladies’ Home Journal « Country Gentleman ¢ Jack and Jill ¢ Holiday 








if You Can Qualify 


A sound, lasting career in life underwriting 
with this company will be offered to a select group 
of 1945-46 college graduates who can qualify. 
Besides high scholastic standing, leadership and per- 
severance are necessary qualities of the modern life 


underwriters. 


If you think you can qualify, consider this your 


invitation to write us. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


More than one and three-quarter Billion Dollars of Insurance in force 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 








JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN TELEVISION 


ERNEST DE LA Ossa, Personnel Director, 
National Broadcasting Company 


One of the newer fields which offer excellent opportunities for 
trained employees is the field of television. Mr. de la Ossa, who has 
been Personnel Director for the National Broadcasting Company since 
1942, here discusses the positions open in this field, and the require- 
ments. Mr. de la Ossa, prior to accepting his present position, gained 
experience in all types of personnel work with R. H. Macy & Company, 
of New York. 

He was graduated from Columbia University, and did graduate work 
in Special Industrial Relations at the School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. Mr. de la Ossa is Vice Chairman of the 
New York Personnel Management Association, a member of the Person- 
nel Division Council of the American Management Association, and a 
member of the Advisory Board.of the Latin American Institute. He is 
also an instructor at New York University, Yale University School of 
Engineering and New Haven YMCA Junior College, and Pratt Institute. 








ELEVISION as an art and a new service 
is naturally faced with new economic and 
artistic problems, and, while these are by no 
means easy to solve, they are not unlike those 
difficulties which confronted the 
broadcasters. 


pioneer 
Television is now entering an 
exceedingly difficult phase of development in 
its evolution from a scientific invention into 
a social medium, which will call for the invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars of capital 
and will entail unpredictable risks for those 
who engage in this new enterprise. Today, 
nine television stations are in operation across 
the country, while more than 135 applications 
for new stations are on file with the Federal 
Communications Commission. Eventually, 
coast-to-coast network television will be made 
possible by the co-axial cable and by auto- 
matic radio relay stations spaced from twenty 
to fifty miles apart. Although color television 
is still in the laboratory stage of development, 
excellent black and white television is being 
transmitted to the public. Television is ready 
to go now, with future unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for service in the field of entertainment 
and education. 


Television employs the combined talents 
of the theater, movies and radio. Most of its 
many and complex jobs are related to any one 
or to all three of these industries. Generally 


speaking, job opportunities in television may 
be divided into four main catagories: 


I. Program 

II. Technical Operation 
III. Research and Development 
IV. Administration and Sales 


Program 


While a college degree is not essential to 
most jobs in the Program group, the following 
key positions require a background of writing, 
dramatics, and music appreciation: 

Stupio DirEcTor: 

Selects music, props, and sets; arranges for 
clearance of music and script; approves cast; 
schedules rehearsals. Prerequisites: Up to 
five years’ experience in dramatic, radio, or 
motion picture production. 

PROGRAM ASSISTANT: 

Assists Studio Director during rehearsal 
and while the program is “on the air.” As- 
sures that the cast and studio personnel know 
time and place of all rehearsals and broad- 
casts and that all necessary copies of scripts 
are available; gives cues and other staging 
directions. Position is valuable training 
ground for future Directors, with basic re- 
quirements the same. 

FIELD PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
Supervises all programs originating outside 
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the studios. Must have understanding of 
news and special events and should have 
experience in radio or newsreel production. 
Some background in motion pictures or pho- 
tographic work helpful. Experience in public 
relations also desirable, since a thorough un- 
derstanding of people is essential to job. 
Fi_m EpITor: 

Responsible for operation of Film Section; 
selects films; supervises all company-produced 
films; directs editing of newsreel, short and 
special subjects. Must have experience in 
motion picture production and in newsreel 
work. 

Fitm CUTTER: 

Cuts, splices and prepares film for projec- 
tion. 

SCENE DESIGNER: 

Designs sets; supervises carpenters and 
scene painters in construction thereof; with 
property man, obtains properties required for 
the program. Prerequisites: Should have had 
similar experience in theatre or motion pic- 
tures. Background in architecture essential. 
Must be familiar with construction engineer- 
ing problems in connection with the prepara- 
tion and erection of studio sets. 

Script EDITOR OR READER: 

Reviews all scripts for conformity to Gov- 
ernment Regulations and company policies; 
negotiates changes in commercial scripts with 


client. Prerequisites: Good cultural back- 
ground, with college major in English 
preferred. 


ScripT WRITER: 

Writes scripts for dramatic and variety 
shows; writes continuity for music, film and 
other types of shows. Prerequisites: Up to 
five years free lance experience in writing. 
ANNOUNCER: 

Announces news, commercial copy and in- 
troductions to musical or filmed programs; 
acts as master of ceremonies, comic, etc. when 
necessary. Prerequisites: Up to five years’ 


experience as Announcer, with college educa- 
tion in cultural subjects. 
Music DirEcTor: 

Supervises musical content of all programs 
with respect to policy, copyright, and dupli- 
cation. Assists in planning and presenting 
programs using music. Supplies music library 
service for all programs. Prerequisites: 
Broad musical background with extensive 
experience in the field. 

Sounp EFFEcTs TECHNICIAN: 

Operates sound effects equipment during 


broadcasts to simulate natural sounds. Also 
designs, constructs, and maintains such 
equipment. 


In addition to the above, there are such 
positions as: Title Artist, Costumer, Make-Up 
Artist, Animation Cartoonist, Film Librarian, 
Property Man, “Grip” or Maintenance Man, 
Musician, Carpenter, Electrician, and Painter. 


Technical Operation 


During the war period, greater emphasis 
was placed on the development rather than on 
the operation phase of television. However, 
the production of new equipment now permits 
the broadcasting of more television programs, 
and it is expected that the number of operat- 
ing personnel will increase tremendously in 
the next few years as more licenses are 
granted by the FCC. Following is a descrip- 
tion of the more important television jobs in 
this category: 

TELEVISION OPERATIONS SUPERVISOR: 

Responsible for the technical phase of tele- 
vision broadcasts, including personnel, equip- 
ment, and procedure. Keeps abreast of all 
technical developments and suggests ways and 
means of improving programs and of over- 
coming operational difficulties. Prerequisites: 
A thorough background of radio and televi- 
sion engineering; an understanding of the 
capabilities and limitations of the television 
medium; experience in the handling of per- 
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sonnel. Assigns work to engineers and 


checks on their operations. 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR: 

Responsible for the technical quality of 
television broadcasts. Supervises all technical 
personnel in the studio and control booth. On 
orders from the Studio Director, operates the 
camera and monitor switching facilities. 
Assists the Studio Director in solving produc- 
tion problems of a presentation. Prerequisites: 
A good engineering background and some 
experience in camera operation for television. 
VipEO CONTROL SUPERVISOR: 

Checks all programs for technical quality 
and maintains a log of operations. Responsi- 
ble for switches from the studio to the field 
units and for giving the proper cues to both 
units. Previous experience in the studio and 
field groups is necessary. 

ViDEO CONTROL ENGINEER: 

Operates the equipment for the film pres- 
entation and_ regulates the brightness, 
contrast, and shading controls. Directs light- 
ing engineer in the proper positioning of the 
lights. A complete knowledge of each unit of 
the television system is essential. 

VIDEO ENGINEER: 

Sets up the cameras, fastens lenses in place, 
and operates the camera during the program. 
Makes any repairs needed while program is 
on. Must know the role of each actor in order 
to follow the action with the camera. A 
knowledge of composition and a good memory 
are essential. 

STUDIO AND FIELD MICROPHONE OPERATORS: 

Responsible for the sound portion of the 
program; follows the action with the micro- 
phone and operates microphone boom. Must 
be a good judge of vertical distances so as 
to keep the microphone as close as possible 
to the action but not in the picture. 

LIGHTING ENGINEER: 

Responsible for proper lighting of set. 

Prerequisites: An understanding of optics and 
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electronics; knowledge of light values and of 
lighting equipment; 
chanical ability. 


imagination and me- 


FIELD SUPERVISOR: 

Ascertains that personnel, equipment and 
sites are ready for all programs originating 
outside the studio. Surveys the proposed 
broadcast location and is responsible for the 
installation and operation of all field equip- 
ment. Estimates technical cost of each pro- 
gram originating in the field. Prerequisites: 
Actual experience in sound broadcasting field 
or remote pick-ups; ability to improvise and 
to utilize his surrounding conditions. 
TRANSMITTER ENGINEER: 

Maintains and operates video and audio 
transmitters and associated equipment. A 
thorough knowledge of radio electronics and 
television is necessary. Must know equipment 
and be able to make repairs. 

MAINTENANCE ENGINEER: 

Responsible for general maintenance of all 
television equipment and for checking of 
equipment for proper operation and quality 
to ensure continuing transmission service. 
Supervises installation of new units required 
to maintain efficiency. Must be prepared to 
return a defective unit to working condition 
as quickly as possible. Both a working and 
theoretical knowledge of the equipment is 
necessary. 

ASSISTANTS AND JUNIOR TECHNICIANS: 

Assists in studio, field, and laboratory 
operations. For example, field assistants help 
in the placement of cameras and cables, select 
lenses under supervision and attach them on 
the camera. Assist in placing and directing 
lights and move equipment. They must be 
able to follow directions quickly and have 
aptitude for photography. 


Research and Development 


The technical or engineering phase of tele- 
vision is a completely new field and must, of 
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necessity, include experimentation with opera- 
tion. Research and development in television 
should be regarded as evidences of progress 
through which a new service of sight and 
sound is made available to the public by 
means of constantly improved instruments, 
techniques and programs. In a science, an 
art, and an industry so vast in scope and 
growth as television, obsolescence is a factor 
which must always be faced as a guarantee 
of progress. 

As we probe deeper into the experimental 
field of television and as the useful frequency 
spectrum expands, a greater number of engi- 
neers, with more specialized training, are 
being required for research and development. 
A B.S. degree in Electrical Engineering or 
Physics, plus practical experience in labora- 
tory electronics are basic requirements for 
television research and development. Addi- 
tional requirements include a fundamental 
knowledge of radar theory, “ham” radio 
experience, and a basic understanding of ac- 
tual television operation. 


Administration and Sales 


In general, the public thinks of careers in 
television from the production or technical 
standpoints However, the business 
management and selling phases are just as 
important and necessary to the advancement 
of the industry. As in the motion picture, 
the theatrical, and the radio industries, tele- 
vision will employ thousands of people in 
hundreds of different jobs in order to promote 
the industry. 

Sales Of prime importance is the function 
of selling. To date, television has been 
largely a matter of development by trial and 
error, financed by private industry at a cost 
of millions of dollars. 


only. 


Now, however, with 
the production of new and better equipment, 
clients will recognize television as an impor- 
tant media in the advertising industry. Inter- 
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esting demonstrations of the client’s product 
which will hold the attention of the audience 
will be possible, and salesmen will sell the 
idea that television is an entirely new concept 
in advertising—with unlimited possibilities 
for the future. A good cultural education 
with previous sales experience in radio and/or 
advertising agencies is the background neces- 
sary for television salesmen. 

Promotion Working in cooperation with 
the salesmen will be a Promotion Staff whose 
function it will be to acquaint advertising 
agencies, prospective clients, and the public 
with the fact that television has achieved its 
goal as a broadcasting service and as an 
advertising medium. Personnel will be 
needed to design, write, and produce pamph- 
lets, folders, brochures, sales presentations, 
direct mail pieces, and advertisements for 
trade journals, newspapers, and magazines. 
College training in writing is necessary for 
this work, plus five to ten years’ experience 
in trade journal, newspaper, and/or general 
magazine writing. 

Publicity Within the past year, the Ameri- 
can public has manifested a tremendous inter- 
est in television. They want to know “What’s 
going on?” A Press Department is needed to 
furnish information and publicity to the press 
in order to keep the curious public abreast of 
the developments in television. Jobs will be 
open to feature writers, copy editors, program 
editors, and night and day desk clerks. An 
A.B. degree or the equivalent in training, and 
experience in the promotion, editorial, and 
publicity fields are prerequisites. In addition, 
photographers will be needed to take pictures 
of television personalities. 

Affiliated: Stations As network television 
becomes a reality, a separate staff will be 
needed to establish liaison between the net- 
work: and the affiliated stations. This staff 
will handle all contacts between the stations 
and the other television departments. In ad- 
dition, it will set up and coordinate all 
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facilities needed to transmit programs to 
affiliated stations in the network from points 
of origination. Job opportunities in this de- 
partment are varied, and experience in televi- 
sion and network broadcasting will be the 
determining qualification rather than formal 
education. 

Finance As in any business, the Budget 
Department performs an important function 
in television. With new and different kinds 
of expenditures being encountered daily, 
budget estimates require constant revision to 
keep abreast of changing business conditions. 
Accountants must audit accounts, distribute 
charges and credits, prepare and enter finan- 
cial transactions and maintain expense, 
operating, earnings, and other statements. 
The minimum educational requirement is 
four years of high school, with junior and 
senior status determined by the amount of 
training and experience in accounting. 

To understand the production of a televi- 
sion program one must not only understand 
the principles of a radio broadcast, but must 
also have an appreciation of the additional 
apparatus and production necessary in order 
to take pictures and transmit them through 
the spectrum. The maintenance of this equip- 
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ment affords great opportunity for the technic- 
ally trained individual with a knowledge of 
the basic principles of electrical engineering, 
electronics, and radar. A new field will be 
opened to dramatic students, while the busi- 
ness management of television will be greatly 
expanded to take care of the needs of the 
industry. As more television stations are 
built, the demand for trained personnel in all 
of these branches will increase. Too often, 
college graduates and returning veterans 
apply for positions in television with enthusi- 
asm only, and with no practical experience or 
education in the field to offer. It must be 
remembered that only the surface of television 
has been scratched, but in order for it to ad- 
vance effectively, the student must know what 
has gone before. It is necessary for each 
pioneer to borrow on the other’s experience. 
Because of this vital factor of experience, 
promotion will undoubtedly be from within. 
By continued study, clerks and apprentices 
may become station managers; stenographers 
and secretarial assistants may become senior 
producers. Many colleges and universities 
are offering special courses in practically all 
phases of television, and numerous books on 
the subject are available. 
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JOB NEWS FOR SERVICE WOMEN 


66 ff ADAMOISELLE” has issued a folder entitled ““‘Job News, A Special Bulle- 


tin for Service Women,” which discusses job possibilities now and in the 


future, with suggestions for how to train for these positions, and methods of 


locating a position in the field in which training has been given. Copies will be 


sent free on request, upon receipt of a legal-sized, stamped, self-addressed 


envelope. The request should be sent to ““Madamoiselle,” 122 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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The University’s Placement Service, is making an earnest effort 
to assist returning war veterans in the occupational adjustments incident 
to a return to civilian life. In this program the University is realizing 
its ideal of becoming, in a very real sense, a continuing factor in the 


lives of its graduates. 


A well organized free service rendered by the 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 














Harry M. Crain, Director of Publications, 


Colorado School of Mines 


The importance of specialized training in whatever field of endeavor 
one intends to enter, has always been advocated strongly by the Asso- 
Mr. Crain here presents a description of the field of Mineral 
Engineering, and the importance of specialized training for those who 


ciation. 


wish to enter it. 


Mr. Crain, before coming to the Colorado School of Mines, was an 
assistant professor of journalism at Texas Technological Collége; head 
of the department of promotion, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, South- 
ern District, and editor and publisher of The Courier, Hickman, Ken- 
Mr. Crain is a member of the Modern Language Association of 
America, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, and 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


tucky. 


HE Colorado School of Mines at Golden 

is one of the most specialized institutions 
of higher learning in the world. As such 
the opinion of its faculty and administration 
may be considered biased in any discussion 
of the value of specialization. The evidence, 
however, that has accumulated over more 
than three-quarters of a century devoted ex- 
clusively to the training of mineral engineers 
seems to bear out the thesis that, at least for 
the mineral industry, specialized training is 
essential. 

For years the placement of graduates of 
the Colorado School of Mines in fields for 
which they have been trained has been virtu- 
ally one-hundred per cent. Even during the 
depression years of the early thirties the 
Colorado School of Mines lead the schools of 
the nation in the polls conducted by the New 
York Post to determine the number of gradu- 
ates of schools placed in positions for which 
they had trained. The percentage for Colo- 
rado School of Mines during those depression 
years remained above ninety per cent. 

In the recent war years every graduate 
could choose from a dozen offers but those 
times were not normal. In periods of normal 
graduating classes and demand, representa- 
tives of leading mineral industries come to 
the campus to interview and offer positions to 
members of the graduating class; positions in 


TRAINING MINERAL ENGINEERS 





oil fields, in oil refineries, in every branch of 
industry depending on minerals. In addition 
to the requirements for graduates in the 
United States is the constant demand from 
mines, in smelters, in metallurgical plants, in 
other countries. There is hardly a mineral- 
bearing region of the world in which Colo- 
rado Mines’ men are not at work developing 
natural resources. More than eighty were 
caught in the Philippines when the Japanese 
overran those islands, and when such an insig- 
nificant and out-of-the-way island as Timor 
was overrun a Colorado Mines’ man was made 
a prisoner. 

Certainly such a history of employment 
would lead one to believe that specialized 
training pays. 

It should be remembered that education for 
the mineral industry includes training not 
alone in mining but in metallurgy in all its 
phases, geology, geophysics, fuels, petroleum 
production, and petroleum refining. This 
enumeration may make the statement more 
understandable that the field of mineral engi- 
neering constitutes the second greatest indus- 
try of the world, being exceeded only by 
agriculture in the number of people engaged. 

A brief statement of the methods of training 
used at the Colorado School of Mines with 
something as to its history and philosophy 
of education may be in order to inform the 
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reader of the type of training considered 
essential to the student of mineral engineering. 

The Colorado School of Mines was born of 
the mineral industry, its past has been an inte- 
gral part of the history of that industry, and 
its future has been charted to keep it on its 
course. 

Long before there was a state of Colorado, 
even before there was a stable government in 
the wild mining camps that grew up around 
the placer operations of the early sixties, the 
miners’ courts decreed that one claim in each 
lode should be set aside for a school fund. 
In 1870 sale of these school claims had accu- 
mulated a fund of $3,872. This was appro- 
priated by the Territorial legislature for the 


establishment of a school of mines at Golden. 
That militant churchman, the Right Reverend 
George M. Randall, missionary bishop of the 
Episcopal church, had already started a semin- 
ary at Golden from funds contributed “back 
in the states.” He convinced the Territorial 
legislature that the “mining claim fund” 
should rightfully go to mining education, and 
in 1871 the “seminary,” in its newly con- 
structed state building, first taught assaying 
and simple ore testing. : 

The mining-claim money and state spon- 
sorship indelibly stamped the struggling 
pioneer school with its destiny, a world-re- 
nowned school devoted exclusively to the 
mineral industry. 





THE SCHOOL’S EXPERIMENTAL MINE IN THE IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO, MINING DISTRICT CONSISTS OF SEVERAL 


MILES OF UNDERGROUND WORKINGS. 


HERE THE STUDENT OBTAINS VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 
12 
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IN THE OIL TESTING LABORATORY, STUDENTS ARE DETERMINING THE PROPERTIES OF GASOLINE, AS A PART OF 
THE CURRICULUM IN PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 


From its beginnings the school held to the 
concept that it owed a debt to that industry. 
Members of the early boards of trustees, W. 
A. H. Loveland, E. L. Berthoud, Charles C. 
Welch, Nathaniel P. Hill, and others who have 
left their names and their works indissolubly 
connected with the history of mining, were 
imbued with the concept of service. And 
upon the traditions they established the Colo- 
rado School of Mines has built and continues 
to build. 

The Colorado School of Mines is decidedly 
the largest school of mines in the world, with 
a normal enrollment of about 800 from every 
state and virtually every country. But to 
attain the characterization “the world’s great- 
est school devoted exclusively to the mineral 


industry” more than age and size are re- 
quired. What are the characteristics that 
have given the Colorado School of Mines its 
position of leadership? 

Year by year the Colorado School of Mines 
has seen other schools founded for a like pur- 
pose lose sight of that purpose and seek to 
widen their fields to include a diversity of 
engineering curricula or even general science 
curricula. Likewise, schools of mines that 
were established as divisions of large univer- 
sities, beginning bravely enough, have found 
themselves so overshadowed by larger, more 
generously supported divisions that eventually 
they either have ceased to exist or have 
dwindled to departments in a scattered -pro- 
gram of general education. 
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The Colorado School of Mines is unique 
in having fixed its aim upon one very definite 
objective and held to that aim. From its 
very beginning it has conceived of itself as 
having one purpose and that to train young 
men for positions of responsibility in the min- 
eral industry. Throughout its life it has felt 
that in holding steadily to that purpose it was 
fulfilling its obligation to the industry and to 
its own founders. 

The only curricula offered at the Colorado 
School of Mines are in mining, geology, geo- 
petroleum production, petroleum 
The only 


undergraduate degrees granted are engineer 


physics, 
refining, metallurgy, and fuel. 


of mines, metallurgical engineer, geological 
engineer (including geophysics option) and 
petroleum engineer (production or refining 
and graduate degrees, master or 
doctor of engineering in mining, metallurgy, 


option ) 


geology, geophysics or petroleum. 

By thus centering its efforts upon this type 
of training the school is able to give more 
thorough and more practical work with little 
time devoted to so-called general courses that 
fit a graduate for no very definite type ot 
engineering work but seek to give him a 
superficial knowledge of many. 

But to have curricula leading to engineering 
degrees in the mineral industry is not sufh- 
cient in itself. At the Colorado School of 
Mines the curriculum in each option is care- 
fully worked out and the courses of study are 
so planned as to furnish a well-rounded engi- 
neering education. Work both in classroom 
and laboratory is under instructors trained 
and experienced in their fields, men to whom 
industry readily turns for consultation. 

But the Colorado School of Mines does not 
stop here with its training—with classroom 
and laboratory work. Early it was realized 
that there was a great gap between the gradu- 
ate and the experienced engineer, and to 
bridge this gap were created the celebrated 
Colorado School of Mines field courses. These 





are by no means ordinary field courses, but a 
real attempt to furnish the student with an 
opportunity to apply in the field methods 
learned in classroom and laboratory. 

Beginning with the freshman year short 
field trips are weekly events. At the end of 
the freshman year the student spends six 
weeks of the summer, ten hours a day, at 
plane surveying. Throughout the sophomore 
and junior years are such real experiences 
as the field work in mining geology in the 
Idaho Springs mining district; and during the 
summer the six-weeks field course in mine 
surveying and mapping at the school mine at 
Idaho Springs, or the six-weeks course for 
geological and petroleum engineering students 
at Wild Horse Park near Pueblo, where the 
terrain affords the opportunity of correlating 
geological and petroleum engineering under 
actual field conditions. These are but ex- 
amples of methods employed by the school to 
train students for engineering positions in 
industry. 

Finally, seniors must before graduation 
spend two weeks visiting and _ inspecting 
mines, smelters, and metallurgical plants, or 
petroleum fields and refineries, or unusual 
geological formations, or areas of unusual 
geophysical interest. And these are not sight- 
seeing trips, but two weeks of hard work 
gaining first-hand information. 

So significant has the function of research 
appeared, and so necessary to the industry, 
that in 1912 the Colorado School of Mines 
metallurgical and ore dressing plant was 
established with one of its aims the develop- 
ment and conservation of mineral resources. 

An integral part of the school, the experi- 
mental plant has a two-fold purpose. It 
provides laboratory facilities by which the 
student may gain a real concept of the funda- 
mentals underlying metallurgical processes, 
and it furnishes equipment and space for re- 
search work in ore treatment. Here special 
problems are solved by applying and adapting 
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known processes to a particular ore or by 
working out new processes. The equipment 
is unexcelled in flexibility and variety for the 
practical application of the most modern 
methods. — 


Under the direction of highly trained men 
both in the plant and in the school’s depart- 
ments the student then receives in the experi- 
mental plant invaluable work in the applica- 
tion of theory to the practical demands of 
industry, and industry itself receives the bene- 
fit of using these facilities in the solution of 
its problems. Research continued through 
the years since its foundation has indeed been 
a primary factor in making the school great. 


The Colorado School of Mines is no more 
local to Colorado than is Pike’s Peak or the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. It is national 
and international. It gathers its students 
from every state in the Union and from all 
parts of the globe and it sends its graduates 
out to successful endeavor wherever the min- 
eral industry needs specially trained engi- 
neers. 


To every state, to the. countries of North, 
Central, and South America, Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and Africa, to the islands of the 
seven seas Colorado Mines men have gone to 
lead in the job that has challenged the pioneer 
spirit of mankind since prehistoric times, 
wresting from the earth its mineral wealth. 


The student body of the Colorado School 
of Mines is without doubt the most cosmopoli- 
tan in the world, and this cosmopolitan make- 
up in itself sets the school apart. 


The American youth comes here for the 
training that will enable him to take a leading 
part in the development of our natural re- 
sources. The South American student may be 
here at the expense of a government that sadly 
needs engineers for the mineral industry. The 
son of an Oriental diplomat, reared in luxury 
in the capitals of Europe and the product of 
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a half-dozen schools and colleges, is here 
preparing himself to take a responsible posi- 
tion in the service of his country desperately 
in need of developing its mineral resources. 


Literally from the ends of the earth they 
come and to the ends of the earth they go. 
And when they go it is to carry American 
ideals and concepts to their native lands, and 
to take positions of responsibility and influ- 
ence. This is a definite factor in the building 
of international good-will, one that is a potent 
force at present and one that can be a still 
greater means of strengthening our ties of 
friendship and commerce with other peoples. 


The average Mines undergraduate is older 
than the average undergraduate in schools 
throughout the country. This is probably 
because he generally spends a year or two, 
either through desire or necessity, in engi- 
neering employment before he receives his 
degree. This, too, accounts for the large 
number of married undergraduates on the 
campus. 

Traditions here first of all insist that a 
Colorado Mines student must be a “real 
man,” that that quality is the only foundation 
upon which engineering training can safely be 
built. It is littlke wonder that after years of 
training surrounded by such traditions, under 
the direction of a faculty of outstanding men 
who believe that they have a worthwhile task 
to perform and that it must be done well, the 
graduates of the Colorado School of Mines go 
out into the world expecting to attain positions 
of responsibility in their chosen field of engi- 
neering and that as alumni they feel that their 
training in that field cannot be equaled in any 
other school in the world. 

They have received a very specialized edu- 
cation without a neglect of the humanities or 
the cultural side of life. But you would find 
them unanimous—certainly after some experi- 
ence on the job—that they would be_ lost 
without that specialization. 








tion in 1924. 
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N 1910 fifteen per cent of the boys and 

girls of this country fourteen to seventeen 
years of age were enrolled in secondary 
schools. By 1938 this percentage increased 
to sixty-nine—four and a half times as large 
a proportion. 

In 1915 there were 240,000 graduated from 
our high schools. By 1938 this number was 
multiplied by nearly five. 

In one generation the high school changed 
from an institution for the select few to one 
attended by the masses. The next few years 
will, no doubt, see nearly as large a propor- 
tion of our adolescent population in secondary 
schools as there are children in our elementary 
schools. 

As the high school population increased, the 
average inherent ability of the group de- 
creased. This does not mean that the quality 
of the more able pupils decreased. Not at all. 
But it does mean that so many of lesser native 
ability and of different intellectual interest 
entered our high schools that the average 
ability of high school pupils today is quite 
different from the average ability of those en- 
rolled in 1915. 

At first it was assumed that these so called 
non-academic pupils differed from the more 
able only in the fact that they could absorb 
less of the subject matter than their more 
successful classmates. Grouping according to 


WANTED: A NEW TEACHER 





Dr. JosepH S. BuTTERWECK, Director of Division of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Temple University 


The change in the type of courses offered in high schools has made 
necessary changes in the teachers who instruct high school students. 
Dr. Butterweck here discusses the duty of the Liberal Arts College in 
training such teachers. 

Dr. Butterweck received his B.S. in Education from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1922, and his Master’s degree from the same institu- 
In 1926, after receiving his Ph.D. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, he began his work at Temple University. 
member of the National Education Association, American Education 
Fellowship, the Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Club, of which he is Secre- 
tary, and the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 


He isa 


ability was resorted to. Later we realized 
that their interest in the conventional subject 
matter was of a lesser degree. Various types 
of “sugar-coating,” therefore, seemed to be 
the answer. Finally experimentation led us 
to the conclusion that these boys and girls 
were not necessarily less intelligent, or less 
able to learn, but that they learned more 
readily if logically organized subject matter 
was replaced by organization on the basis of 
functional experience. 

Much experimentation is being undertaken 
today to determine what should replace the 
traditional type of high school curriculum. 
The final answer is not yet available, but of 
one thing we are certain: secondary school 


.teaching as conceived a generation ago is not 


suited to the large proportion of those who 
now attend our junior and senior high 
schools. 

When elementary schools were in need of 
adequately trained teachers the state estab- 
lished normal schools. As the practices in 
elementary schools were modified to conform 
to changing concepts of modern education, 
the state adapted its program so as to prepare 
a teacher who was competent to cope with the 
new needs. 

The preparation of a new kind of secondary 
school teacher is not this easy. Traditionally 
the preparation of the high school teacher is 
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regarded as the prerogative of the liberal arts 
college. The liberal arts college is not, how- 
ever, primarily a professional school. It is 
concerned mainly with general education. 
This general education, it is assumed, is 
equally good for the future lawyer, physician, 
clergyman, business man, teacher, or for the 
individual who has no professional objective. 
Teacher preparation has been added to the 
liberal arts college as a sort of appendage. 
Too frequently even this concession to the 
needs of the future teacher is made with great 
reluctance. 

For the liberal arts college to look beyond 
its campus, examine the needs of the new sec- 
ondary school and then adjust its curriculum 
so that a kind of teacher will emerge that is 
needed by this new school is expecting more 
than the liberal .arts college has been willing 
to do in the several centuries of its existence. 
But today it must choose between two alterna- 
tives: Respond to modern needs, or give up 
its prerogative as the source of secondary 
school teachers. 

If it chooses the latter, the state must use 
its normal schools, now grown into teachers 
colleges, to supply the teachers for the secon- 
dary school. Society has no other logical 
alternative. If the future control of the edu- 
cation of this country will become more and 
more socialistic the liberal arts colleges have 
themselves to blame. They and they alone 
among the higher institutions of learning are 
free from the deadening influence of state 
control. They are free to do as they please 
without jeopardizing a state appropriation 
from a dissatisfied legislature. They do not 
need to be sensitive to the demands of a po- 
litical machine. And although they may be 
controlled by the whims of a Board of Trus- 
tees, there are as many of these as there are 
colleges and each differs in some vital respect 
from the others. Potentially the principle of 
private enterprise is symbolized by the liberal 
arts colleges better than by any other institu- 
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tion in either the business or the professional 
world. But the efficacy of this principle is 
now being tested in this country. Private 
enterprise as a way of life will live only if 
sensitivity to current needs is constantly 
maintained. 

The college exists for the welfare of society 
and not society for the welfare of the college. 
If the college is to maintain the vitality needed 
to justify its continued existence it must know 
and be sensitive to society’s needs. This is 
not now the case as it concerns the prepara- 
tion of the kind of teacher needed in the 
modern high school. 

The graduate of our liberal arts colleges as 
a rule has good scholarship of a kind, he 
knows well the body of subject matter in one 
limited field of specialization. He also has a 
smattering knowledge of other fields of 
knowledge. But the new teacher needs some- 
thing more. 

First and foremost, he must know people, 
have a warmth for them, their strengths and 
their weaknesses. This is a trait which can 
be acquired by many college students. But 
they must learn to live with people and get 
along with people as the liberal arts college 
has taught them in the past to live with books 
and be happy in the midst of books. Living 
with books and living with people are not 
antithetical. Most students can be taught 
both. But just as liking books results from a 
satisfying existence among books, so liking 
people results from a large amount of satisfy- 
ing association with people. And when a 
teacher is expected to live with adolescents in 
his profession, a good deal of his college asso- 
ciation with people must include youth, boys 
and girls of varying ages, varying economic 
and social levels, varying culture groups. 
There is nothing more frustrating to the 
young woman teacher who is an only daugh- 
ter, who attended a girls’ secondary school, 
and spent four years in a girls’ college, than to 
find herself confronted with wiggly, “un- 
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couth,” “ill-mannered,” boys who do not come 
to school to learn what she wants to teach. 
Many a young woman even in this socially 
enlightened age leaves her college with a cer- 
tificate to teach with just such a lack of 
equipment. A college that permits this is 
making a definite contribution to bringing the 
liberal arts college into disrepute as a place 
to prepare secondary school teachers. 


A second requirement of the new teacher is 
to know the world as it exists: the “Main 
Street” of economics, sociology, government, 
health, eugenics; the sordid as well as the 
pleasant; the discouraging as well as the hope- 
ful. This can be acquired only by living on 
“Main Street,” or in the absence of this, at 
least visiting it frequently. The college that 
does not make trips to the world outside of 
the campus an integral part of its program is 


not helping young people to cope with the 
world of real life. 


A third emphasis must be a dynamic dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo. The products 
of our colleges are the potential leaders in our 
society. In a democracy every individual is 
supposed to be possessed with the intelligence 
to help decide the destiny of the world. Only 
as our leaders are willing and able to point 
the way is society likely to choose wisely. 
Leading the way and choosing between altern- 


atives is not a God-given quality. It is ac- 
quired. It is part of social heredity. It can 
be taught. 





The article “Training in Aero- 
nautical Occupations” which ap- 
peared in the March 1946 issue of 
School and College Placement was 
a reprint from the February 1946 
“Occupations.” 
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Too much of what the college student learns 
today ends with a period rather than a ques- 
tion mark. Too much of the college pattern is 
that of acquiring what the professor knows. 
Not enough emphasis is placed on exploring 
the unknown, even though no satisfying end 
may result. A student should leave a course 
with many more unanswered questions than 
he had when he entered. 


These traits, therefore, are the sine qua non 
for this new teacher: 


A 
2. 
3. 


He must know and like people. 
He must know the world as it is. 


He must be willing to help change the 
world to what he would like it to be. 


These are patterns of action. They are not 
a natural by-product of book-learning. They 
result only from living richly in the main- 
stream of life. 


It will be noted that nothing has been said 
about Education courses, that body of knowl- 
edge which is anathema to some of the 
academic faculties. 


The only thing to be said here is that if the 
academic faculties will provide the above three 
traits through their courses, and this is possi- 
ble, there will be considerably less need for 
Education courses. 


And when this is done the academic facul- 
ties will have helped their institution to justify 
being called liberal arts colleges. 


It is to be hoped that the high school 
teacher of the future will have had the liberal- 
izing influence of a college that has the tradi- 
tion of scholarship associated with our liberal 
arts colleges and will also have acquired the 
pattern of conduct that is essential to minister 
to the needs of young people who themselves 
live richly, and who seek above everything 
else to be understood and respected by their 
elders. Of such the new teacher must be made. 











WHEREVER YOU GO— 
YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


This installation of Burroughs machines 
in the Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis, is just one of thousands found 
in offices throughout the world. 


Whether the need is for one all-purpose machine for many jobs, 
or many machines for one job—the broad range of adding, 
calculating, accounting, statistical and cash handling 
machines developed by Burroughs gives business 
concerns a flexibility of choice that assures maximum 
efficiency and productivity from a minimum 
investment in equipment. That business concerns, large 
and small, have found it pays to do business 
with Burroughs is amply reflected in the fact that 
you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


/ | 1m macuines 
| IN COUNSEL 
“IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE eo 5 SUPPLIES 





APPRAISING EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 


Mr. D. S. SARGENT 
Personnel Director, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Many companies have long recognized the fact that placement does not end when a 
man is hired by the company. In order that there be men with general knowledge to 
fill executive positions, it is necessary that men hired for a particular job become familiar 
with the work and problems of the various departments. The following description of 
the executive-training plan used by Consolidated Edison, was delivered before the 
jog Management Conference sponsored by the American Management Association 
ast fall. 

Mr. Sargent was graduated from Dartmouth in 1918, and after a short period spent 
in Naval aviation, became a production foreman for Thomas A. Edison. In 1922 he 
joined the Brooklyn Edison Company, and except for the years 1928 and 1929, when he 
was employed by the B. F. Goodrich Company as a general foreman, has been engaged 





in personnel work for the Consolidated Edison System ever since. 


I SUPPOSE there are a great many ways of 
approaching the problem of executive 
development. Much has been written on the 
subject. Many schemes have been tried and 
are being tried. Some have turned out well, 
and some have not been very effective. How- 
ever, there is fairly general agreement that 
no organization of any size can remain 
healthy and operate at maximum efficiency 
without some organized program of apprais- 
ing and training all employees, so as to have, 
among other things, a reservoir of well- 
trained, promising persons upon whom to 
draw when there is need to fill a vacancy. 
Within the rank and file of employees no 
serious difficulty arises. 
given and absorbed in a very short time, while 
the employee is actually working at his job. 


Training can be 


His performance can be appraised or rated 
against that of others in rather simple terms, 
and selections for vacancies are almost me- 
chanical. 

Filling vacancies in executive ranks is an- 
other matter, a problem which makes eloquent 
appeal for some workable method of executive 
appraisal. We of the Consolidated Edison 
Companies believe that we have what may be 
only one of many solutions in what we call 
our “executive development program.” 

Our companies, like other companies, from 
time to time experience a depletion of execu- 
tive ranks, through retirements for age or 
disability, and terminations of service for any 
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other reason. In plugging up the holes in the 
organization caused by such losses, we must 
necessarily look around within our organiza- 
tion for suitable replacements. 

In looking at this problem management 
discovered the existence of what might be 
termed “a lost generation” among the 
younger executives. Most of the present “top 
flight” management men grew up with the 
System as it expanded, and have wide knowl- 
edge of and experience in all phases of the 
business. Many of the younger or perhaps 
shorter-service executives, on the other hand, 
have come up through relatively narrow and 
highly specialized channels of the System’s 
organization. In an organization of such 
large size, the manifold operations are divided 
among many departments, each of which may 
be large in itself and may perform many 
functions, but is nevertheless only a part of 
the whole. The result is that many of the 
younger executives have not had an oppor- 
tunity to gain experience outside their own 
specialized operations. Such men are likely 
to labor under a great disadvantage if re- 
quired suddenly to step into top management, 
regardless of their latent abilities. The sig- 
nificant and somewhat embarrassing conclu- 
sion is that management has been slow to 
recognize the situation and to realize that 
corrective measures must be taken to insure 
the presence within the company’s organiza- 
tion of a body of well-trained executives 
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having a well-rounded background of experi- 
ence, men who are well equipped to take over 
the driver’s seat when the occasion demands. 


The Plan 


Considering these facts, management in- 
spected its young executive group from all 
angles, individually and collectively, all the 
way down the line. Considerable thought was 
given to ways and means of establishing an 
“executive training” program. As a result a 
plan was proposed, somewhat audacious, very 
simple, but with excellent prospects of being 
highly effective and successful, whereby not 
only is the desired training provided but the 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
the entire organization benefit in many ways. 
The plan was facetiously dubbed the “merry- 
go-round” and consisted simply of a syste- 
matic program of moving and inter-changing 
executive or high-ranking supervisory employ- 
ees from one job to another, where practical, 
throughout the organization for suitable peri- 
ods of time. 


The “merry-go-round” plan is commended 
by many advantages both to employer and 
employee, and has only minor, temporary dis- 
advantages. Some of the more important 
advantages are enumerated briefly as follows: 


1. It provides a well-rounded training and 
a background of experience for the individual, 
familiarizing him with many phases of the 
company’s operations. The man so trained 
considers his problems and makes his deci- 
sions more intelligently in the light of their 
effect on the operations of the organization as 
a whole. 

2. It streamlines the organization through 
periodic introduction of new managerial view- 
points, eliminating practices or operations 
which may have been carried on unnecessarily 
over a period of years. It prevents over-man- 
ning and “dry rot” in the organization. 

3. It stimulates the development of the indi- 





vidual because of the element of competition 
introduced. 


4. It eliminates the assumption by an indi- 
vidual of any “vested right” in a particular 
job. It explodes men out of jobs “inherited” 
through favor which may or may not have 
been justified. 


5. It tests the individual. The executive 
ability and versatility demonstrated in the 
progressive assignments provide an indication 
of which men are most suitable as material 
from which top flight executives can ulti- 
mately be drawn, and any lack of executive 
ability is similarly demonstrated. The “merry- 
go-round” also provides a means of placing 
individuals in the jobs for which they are best 
qualified. 


6. It improves and should in most instances 
eliminate any situation where the efficiency of 
the organization is being impaired by lack of 
cooperation between individuals. The periodic 
changing from one job to another and from 
one set of associations to another tends to 
minimize friction caused by personality 
clashes or personal feuds, and to expose any 
chronic source of such friction to suitable 
corrective action. 


7. It widens the trainee’s circle of acquain- 
tance among company executives. In one 
year’s assignment he will probably meet and 
work with some 200 new acquaintances. 


Scope of the Plan 


The Consolidated Edison Company adopted 
this plan, tried it out first in a small way, and 
then expanded it to the point where it now in- 
cludes some 80 executive “trainees,” who are 
moving in various orbits which include about 
27 of 43 departments. 

It operates on two executive levels, the de- 
partment head level, and the bureau head 
level, the latter including a few promising 
supervisors somewhat below bureau head 
rank. At present there are about 12 persons 
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in the “upper flight” and 68 in the “lower 
flight.” 

As to the salary levels involved, 10 trainees 
are in the $10,000 to $15,000 range; 12 are in 
the $7,500 to $10,000 range; and 58 earn 
between $3,500 and $7,500 per year. These 
represent some 17 per cent, 13 per cent, and 
5 per cent, respectively, of the total number 
of employees in the company in those salary 
ranges. 

In addition to the 80 trainees, 27 have com- 
pleted one assignment in their orbits; 12 have 
completed two assignments; and four have 
completed three assignments. 


Assignments in the top flight are supervised 
and arranged by the executive vice president 
and his committee of vice presidents. Those 
in the lower level are arranged and supervised 
by a committee of more than 20 department 
heads, subject to the approval of the executive 
vice president. 

Any of the committeemen may propose 
likely candidates for inclusion on the roster 
of trainees, and, if such inclusion is approved 
by the committee, the committeeman becomes 
the trainee’s sponsor, following up his pro- 
gress in his various assignments. 


On each level, the trainee’s progress and 
accomplishment are reported to and discussed 
by the assembled committees as new assign- 
ments are being planned. He is thereby made 
known to all the top executives; his qualifica- 





tions are openly discussed, and his perform- 
ance in each assignment is reported by the 
executive to whom he is assigned. There is 
no set or specific rating plan, but the trainee’s 
aptitudes and abilities are determined infor- 
mally, in discussion of him by the members 
of the committee. 


How the Plan Works 


At the beginning of the program, we 
thought that it would be better if a substantial 
number of moves, or reassignments, were 
made all at the same time. In spite of a care- 
ful explanation of the program, some of the 
men who were among the first to be recom- 
mended for the executive development pro- 
gram had some misgivings, because the plan 
was so novel. Of course there was a lot of 
discussion (we have a good company grape- 
vine), and occasionally someone would say 
in confidence, “I hope it is all right, but you 
know it could be the first shuffle on the way 


” 


out.” So, realizing the existence of some 
doubts, we believed that each individual on 
the executive development program list would 
feel reassured if, at the time he shifted jobs, 
a substantial number of the others on the list 


also shifted. 


May I digress briefly, at this point, to anti- 
cipate an obvious question. In assigning 





“oreen” trainees to positions of executive re- 
sponsibility as we do, great care must be used, 








security in a brilliant career. 





FUTURE UNLIMITED! 


Whether you have an engineering or business background, the 
field of utilities offers a broad and unlimited future for advancement. 


The great era of Electric Living is only beginning, and privately 
owned and operated electric companies hold bright promise and 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
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YOU can map your own future 


In life insurance, as in few other callings, you 
can see in advance the pattern of your future — 





and determine for yourself how far you can go, 
and how fast. From the start, you have both 
security and the assurance of rising income. 

For young men qualified for legal, actuarial 
or investment work—and for those who are in- 
terested in selling—there are opportunities at 
Guardian right now. We will be glad to furnish 
additional information. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


HOME OFFICE: 50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS 





and precaution must be taken to insure that 
immediately under or working with the trainee 
there are a number of seasoned regulars who 
will prevent him from getting too far off base 
during the early months of his assignment. 
For a time at least, we must depend upon these 
experienced men to keep the unit running 
efficiently while the new man is “shaking 
down.” In our company we are only too will- 
ing to give due credit to our “understrappers.” 
They could have ruined the program. On the 
contrary they have made it go. 

As the first major group was assigned as of 
October 1, 1943, its members naturally came 
up for review as a group and a second assign- 
ment the following October. When we started 
we just did not take the time to schedule all 
the individuals recommended, so we arranged 
to schedule the second group for reassignment 
as of the following April 1. Now, after three 


years, October 1 and April 1 are “moving 
days,” and very few moves are made on any 
other dates. 

J. E. Goodale, the assistant electrical engi- 
neer, has acted as secretary, keeper of the 
records, and chairman of the meetings of 
sponsors. Mr. Goodale was given the job be- 
cause a considerable number of engineers 
were recommended for the executive develop- 
ment program and because he was very much 
interested. Each individual on the program 
has been recommended or sponsored by a vice 
president or department head. A month or 
two before a reassignment date, Mr. Goodale 
calls together the sponsors and the present 
department heads of all the men to be consid- 
ered for reassignment. We usually have about 
20 men at such a meeting. This group reviews 
each case and decides, first, whether the man 
should stay on the executive development pro- 
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gram, and second, what his next assignment 


should be. 
Results—As We See Them Today 


There has been an unmistakable improve- 
ment in the amount of cooperation between 
departments as a result of the program. A 
considerable number of supervisors have ac- 
quired a real understanding of problems of 
departments other than their own. With this 
understanding they are much more inclined 
to try to work out what is best for the com- 
pany as a whole, rather than try to force deci- 
sions which may be favorable to one 
department but may not be for the best inter- 
ests of the company. 

I remember one situation in which three 
departments were involved. As the head of 
department A discussed the matter with the 
two other department heads, we suddenly 
realized that, through the executive develop- 
ment program, the three had each served as 
head of department A for a year, and that two 
of them had been assigned to head department 
B for a year, and two to head department C 
for a year. It is pretty evident that the experi- 
ence behind these three men would insure that 
only the real merits of the situation would be 
considered. No one in that trio is going to 
get away with anything, and as they all know 
this, no one even tries to. 

The second “result” that we can see today 
involves the extent to which the performance 
of supervisors and department heads could be 
said to be appraised. 

We do not have and have not asked for a 
formal rating on the men assigned to the 
executive development program. We do get a 
written statement from the vice president or 
department head at the end of each assign- 
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ment, a statement which reviews rather gener- 
ally the work the executive development pro- 
gram man has done and how well he has done 
it. 

However, we do believe that we are getting 
an appraisal of the men on the executive devel- 
opment program because most of the vice 
presidents and department heads are getting 
to know them, and consequently have opinions 
of the capabilities of a lot of men whom they 
would never have known if it were not for the 
program. The frank, honest discussions at 
the group meetings are so vital that they are 
not forgotten. Favorable comments by three 
or four department heads who have had an 
individual are not discounted, as such com- 
ments might be if only one man were doing 
the recommending. 

The organization is getting to know the men 
who really are versatile, capable, and out- 
standingly competent. We think you can call 
that an appraisal. Frankly, we have found no 
need for a formal rating or record or what 
might constitute a written appraisal. 

From the reports we have received from 
department heads and vice presidents, from 
conversations with many of the individuals 
who have been on the program, as well as 
from the marked improvement that has 
already resulted in interdepartmental relations, 
we are more than satisfied that the objectives 
are being accomplished. 

We may not have complete factual data to 
prove the value of the program for some years 
to come, but we are so sure of its benefits that 
we plan to continue it with complete confi- 
dence that we are at least on one of the several 
right tracks both in evaluating our outstanding 
executives and in using them at their maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 











MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... 
of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of 
telephone apparatus. all kinds for tele- 
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“You rang for me?” 


“T have been working for you for years. 


“That telephone in your hand, I made. 
The long thin wires, the stout cables that 
carry your voice at the speed of light... I 
provided them, too. 


“T’ve been busy ... since 1882... manu- 
facturing telephones, switchboards, cable 
and other Bell System apparatus and 
equipment. I purchase supplies of all kinds 
for the Bell Telephone companies . . . dis- 
tribute all this material and equipment to 
them throughout the nation. I install 
central office switchboards. 


“Our nation’s telephone service is the 
finest and most economical in all the world. 
I help make it possible. 


“Remember my name... 


“Tt’s Western Electric.” 


DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL zB SYSTEM 


of telephone central 
apparatus and office equipment. 








SOME CORRELATED ASPECTS OF PLACEMENT 
AND EDUCATION 


By Joun M. Foce, Jr. 


Vice-Provost, University of Pennsylvania 


T is the purpose of this discussion to 
emphasize some of the more apparent 
aspects of placement as an important function 
in education. Many of these are clearly evi- 
dent, while others may, perhaps, be less so. 

Somewhat in the nature of a preface to a 
statement of these aspects, it seems appropri- 
ate to include a few references to the general 
ideas which are included in this article under 
the head of the placement function. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, the 
underlying thought of placement, as part of 
the over-all educational program of a univer- 
sity, has long been included. It would not be 
an exaggeration to say that as far back as 
twenty-five or even thirty years ago the gen- 
eral idea of a need for better organized place- 
ment was being thought of quite actively. 
Individual faculty members had, almost from 
time immemorial, given more or less careful 
thought to the placement of students graduat- 
ing from their own departments. In the early 
1920’s, however, within the University, the 
objective of organized placement had reached 
a point where an “Appointment Bureau” for 
teacher placement had been included within 
the School of Education. 

In 1925, due partly to an increasing interest 
in the ways and means by which Universities 
and Colleges could be made a continuing fac- 
tor in the lives of their graduates, we find the 
placement function coming more to the fore- 
front in the thinking of educators, and, as a 
matter of fact, it was in the latter part of this 
same year that a fact-finding faculty commit- 
tee was appointed in our own institution for 
making a study of this whole question of 
placement from an over-all University view- 
point. 


Based upon recommendations of this orig- 
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inal committee, the University Trustees in 
1926 approved a plan for inaugurating an all- 
inclusive Placement Service, the functions of 
which may be stated in rather broad terms, 
as follows: 


(1) To serve as a central point of clearance 
and of coordination in placement matters for 
the entire University, the Director to function 
jointly with faculty members in the endorse- 
ment of candidates for placement. 

(2) To gather and to maintain, at a central 
point, adequate records of the graduates of all 
University’s Schools when seeking placement. 

(3) To acquaint business and _ industrial 
firms, as well as institutions of all kinds, with 
the training offered by the entire University 
in relation to the placement needs of these 
firms and institutions, and also to acquaint 
these employers with the service available to 
them within the University in their own search 
for properly trained personnel. 

(4) To acquaint all graduates with the 
service offered to them by their University in 
connection with placement. 


This action of our Board of Trustees met 
with an immediate and hearty response from 
the University’s graduates as evidenced by the 
following comment in the Alumni Journal at 
the time: 


“The Trustees of the University, at their 
last meeting, approved a proposal which, in 
its operation, should be of tremendous value, 
both to the individual Alumnus, and to the 
University itself. The service contemplated 
should forever dispose of the question as to 
how Alumni interest in the institution may be 
maintained from year to year.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add that 
the University of Pennsylvania Placement 
Service was originally established so as to 
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meet a definite need for a centralized and fully 
coordinated administration of the placement 
function for the entire University, and that the 
whole plan was conceived of as far more than 
an appointment bureau or an employment 
office, since it comprehended the idea of coun- 
seling for seniors and graduates regarding 
questions affecting their life work, as well as 
their professional advancement, together with 
research into various phases of guidance and 
of placement. 

In the effort to arrive at proper coordina- 
tion, an all-University Placement Council was 
set up to assist the Director in his efforts to 
meet the needs of each Department and 
School, and from the very start of the work 


>, ete 





more than two decades ago, this particular 
University activity has always been conducted 
directly under the offices of the President and 
of the Provost of the University. In this way 
it has been possible to bring into play those 
underlying currents of interest in the place- 
ment function which bear directly upon the 
University’s educational program. 

When one considers, further, that in our 
own case adequate provision for student aid 
has alweys been a primary consideration in 
the over-all view of placement, it can readily 
be seen that many students come under the 
close observation of the Department through- 
out their college course because of their pro- 
gram of self-support through the medium of 





STEPS IN THE BACKGROUND LEADING TO THE JUNIOR BALCONY IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DORMITORY QUADRANGLES 
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FRANKLIN FIELD AT THE 
SEVERAL HUNDRED STUDENT USHERS AND PARKING ATTENDANTS ARE REQUIRED IN RELATION TO THE 80,000 


PEOPLE WHO FILL THE STADIUM. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





IN CONNECTION WITH SUCH A FOOTBALL GAME, 


THE STUDENT AID DEPARTMENT OF THE PLACEMENT SERVICE SELECTS THESE 


STUDENT HELPERS 


part-time employment and summer work. 
Indeed, in some cases the summer job between 
the Junior and Senior years becomes the start- 
ing point of a career, because of an appoint- 
ment during this particular summer interval 
in a firm into which the student plans later 
to assume a permanent position. 

An important function of the Placement 
Service is that of arranging for interviews 
between Seniors and representatives of firms 
In this 
area, the counseling of such students becomes 
a feature of great significance to the start into 
professional life, and may literally have an 
influence throughout life, for better or for 


and of schools prior to graduation. 
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worse, depending upon the care with which 
the guidance of such students is handled dur- 
ing this critical interval just before gradua- 
tion. 

In the effective conduct of these Senior 
interviews, and especially in the degree to 
which credentials for this group of students 
are prepared in advance of the visits of 
employers to our campus, the Placement 
Service performs one of its highest functions 
which, manifestly, bears a very close relation- 
ship to the educational function of a Univer- 
sity. 

However, one must not overlook the further 
fact that both in the placement of Seniors and 
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also in the replacement of graduates generally, 
the University is vitally concerned with the 
way in which its training has contributed to 
the success of its students in after life. Weak- 
nesses which may show up in this respect can 
very well be utilized in the planning of future 
curricula, and also in the changing emphasis 
which may properly be placed upon the vari- 
ous courses from this single point of view. 


It would be difficult, moreover, to think of 
any field in which the emphasis of the Uni- 
versity’s sphere of influence could be greater 
than in that of the other schools and colleges 
in which its graduates engage in teaching 
careers. Through the Academic Division of 
the Placement Service, hundreds of calls for 
teacher candidates are received each year, and 
in the exceedingly careful selection of quali- 
fied candidates for such appointments, the 
University is, in reality, constantly exercis- 
ing an ever widening influence upon the edu- 
cational ideals of institutions of learning 
everywhere. 
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Enough has doubtless been said to illus- 
trate the many points of contact between the 
broad lines of activity covered by an all- 
University Placement Service and the educa- 
tional function. The two are inseparably inter- 
related, and the success of the one task is 
vitally related to the success of the other. It 
has sometimes been said that the Office of 
Admission determine the entry into the Uni- 
versity environment of its student body, 
whereas the Offices of Placement determine 
the entry of its graduates into the broader 
environment of the professions. These func- 
tions, in their entirety, form an interesting 
picture of an all-inclusive program centered 
upon one over-arching problem of the edu- 
cational betterment of our nation. The Uni- 
versity is fully aware of these implications, 
and has wisely planned its program so that 
the several individual tasks here discussed 
may all be done effectively and, at the same 
time, be properly coordinated with each other 
so that the complete problem may .be ade- 
quately efficient throughout. 
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h SCHOLARSHIPS IN LIBRARY WORK 

r- EVERAL tuition scholarships for students working for the M. S. in L. S. 

a- degree will be available at Peabody Library School for the 1946 summer 
quarter. Candidates must have at least a bachelor’s degree and a certificate or 
degree for the first year’s study in an American Library Association accredited 

or library school. For further information and applications, write to Louis B. 

to Shores, director, Peabody Library School, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

its The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago is offering two 

of scholarship awards of $450 and one of $300 for the academic year 1946-47 for 

nt students in its basic library science curriculum. Tuition and fees for the year 

ns are $390.00. Further information and application forms may be obtained from 
the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Applications 

yn- - : 
must be submitted by June 15. ; 

er- —A.L.A. Bulletin, April 1946 
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"We must know what the world needs first, then invest ourselves 


to supply that demand * and success is almost certain!* 
DR. RUSSELL H. CONWELL 











Tires ‘words of Temple University’s Founder answer fully today’s 
most urgent personal question, “What shall I do with my life?” They 
crystallize, also, the constant aim of the University itself—to sup- 


ply the education that is most needed—to those who need it most! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 








COUNSELING AT THE ARMY UNIVERSITY CENTER, OAHU 


Lr. Joe A. AppLe, A/C, Chief of the Counseling Section 


Lt. Apple received an A.B. degree from State Teachers College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, in 1928, and his Master’s degree from the University 
In 1942 he received his Ph.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He was Associate Professor of 
English and Education at the Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla- 
homa, from 1929 to 1933, and Director of Laboratory School and Profes- 
sor of Education at Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas, from 1934-35. 


of Oklahoma in the following year. 


In 1935 Lt. Apple became Associate Professor of Education and 
Social Studies at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, from 
which position he is now on leave of absence for service with the Air 


Corps. 
_ should be the function of a counsel- 
ing department in an overseas Army 
University? How should it be organized? 
To understand the actual organization of one 
such department in one such university, it is 
necessary to have an overview picture of the 
whole Army Education Program. 

Early in World War II, the Information and 
Education Division of the War Department 
was set up for the purpose of maintaining 
military discipline and morale and to help the 
members of the armed forces to prepare for 
their return to civilian life. The Education 
Branch of the I & E Division was created to 
achieve these objectives through the develop- 
ment of non-military educational programs 
for the men. Col. F. T. Spaulding, Dean of 
the School of Education, Harvard University, 
was placed in charge of the Education Branch. 

One of the educational programs evolved 
provided for the creation of several Army 
universities to offer collegiate-grade work for 
men awaiting shipment home, and whose col- 
lege education had either been postponed or 
interrupted by the war. Four of these uni- 
versity-grade institutions were established, one 
at Florence, Italy, one at Shrivenham, Eng- 
land, one at Biarritz, France, and one at Scho- 
field Barracks, Oahu, fifteen miles from Hon- 
olulu. 


Col. F. G. Agee, registrar of the Texas 
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School of Mines, was appointed Comman- 
dant of the University at Oahu, and, working 
under the Mid-Pac I & E Officer, and the 
Mid-Pac Education Officer, was given com- 
plete charge of organizing and administering 
the new University. 

The Education Branch in Washington had 
requisitioned from the various branches of 
the Service ten officers with educational, 
administrative, supervisory, and teaching 
experience to aid in the organization of the 
program. (The author was one of the men 
requisitioned). These men were further 
trained in the Army Education Program in 
the Spring and Summer of 1945 and sent to 
Col. Agee. 

For seven weeks, Col. Agee and his staff 
worked, writing policies, staffing the Univer- 
sity, planning programs, requisitioning mate- 
rials, renovating buildings, arranging billets. 

On Dec. 1, 1945, the first term of the Army 
University Center, Oahu, opened, on schedule, 
with over 1000 students, 80 instructors, (both 
officers and enlisted men, no civilians), and 
some 275 permanent party including the 
administrative staff, cooks, supply men, and 
all the other necessary workers for a complete 
Army unit. 

The academic work of the AUC was headed 
by Maj. E. W. Beck, Dean of the University. 


Under him were eight sections or departments 
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headed by a professional administrator. 

The Counseling Section was one of these 
eight. Each chief was responsible directly to 
the Dean, who in turn was responsible to the 
Commandant of the University. The Univer- 
sity Commandant was responsible to the Mid- 
Pac Education Officer, and he to the Mid-Pac 
I & E Officer. The Mid-Pac I & E Officer in 
turn was responsible to the Commanding Gen- 
eral of Mid-Pac, who finally was responsible 
to General MacArthur. 

Despite this seemingly endless chain of 
command, the authorities of the University 
found that they had practically complete free- 
dom to direct the affairs of the University as 
their professional training and experience 
dictated. (This situation never ceased to be 
an amazing Army phenomenon to the staff 
and student-body alike. ) 

Consequently, the responsibility for any 
strengths or weaknesses revealed in the follow- 
ing discussion of the counseling activities of 
the Universities must fall on the shoulders of 
the Chief of the Counseling Section. Actually, 
this freedom made it possible to lay down a 
counseling policy and plan a counseling pro- 
gram rather broad in scope and fairly con- 
sistent with accepted counseling practice. 


Army University Counseling 


Among other things, the general counseling 
policy adopted provided for: a maximum 
effort to meet individual student needs, both 
group and individual counseling, the utiliza- 
tion of all the faculty and all departments or 
sections in the program, interdepartmental 
cooperation, multiple contacts with the stu- 
dents, major stress on educational rather than 
vocational counseling, guidance for immediate 
and post-service plans, voluntary participa- 
tion, a minimum of official dictation, a mini- 
mum number of University rules, a demo- 
cratic atmosphere, and for as much accredita- 
tion service as possible. 

One of the first problems encountered in 


trying to put these broad policies into a con- 
crete plan, of course, centered around the 
nature of the student-body expected. 

It was known that each student would have 
a high school diploma or its equivalent, that 
most individuals would be almost ready for 
discharge, that they would be placed on 
detached service with the University for 
approximately thirty days, that the command- 
ing officer or the I & E officer of each unit 
would be solely responsible for the selection 
of the men to fill the quota for that unit. That 
was all. 

It was not known that the first class, for 
example, would be made up of students: 5% 
of whom were under 20, 66% between 25, 
and 26% between 25 and 35; or, that three 
out of every four were single, that 76% had 
been overseas more than two years, that 7% 
would be officers, or, that 12% would be 
colored. Neither was it known that 77% 
would have already gone to some Army tech- 
nical school. 

Nor could the exact nature of these stu- 
dents’ “worries” be anticipated. It was not 
known, for example, that 70% would be con- 
cerned over the uncertainty about the Army 
plans for discharge, or that 50% would be 
bothered over being a long way from home, 
or, that 38% had family matters to worry 
about, or, that 23% had financial problems.* 

The administration had estimated that 50% 
of the students would be freshmen. Forty- 
four per cent of the first class had actually 
been to college previously. Since the Univer- 
sity was designed to be of collegiate grade, the 
administration had expected that a vast major- 
ity would be planning definitely post-service 
college attendance. Actually but 59% of the 
first class planned a full-time post-war college 
1, All student statistics quoted in this paper are taken 

from an annonymous Opinionnaire, filled in by the 

students at the end of the first term. (Several changes 
in University’ policy resulted from this first student 

Opinionnaire). This Opinionnaire was developed and 

administered by the author and Lt. or Dr. ax 


Deutcher, Chief of the Education and Psychology 
Section. 
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program. (The percentage of college-bound 
students was much higher the second term.) 
Eleven per cent planned to work for an 
employer. Another 11% planned their own 
businesses. Thirteen per cent had no definite 
plans. However, it was natural that the first 
class would contain a fairly high percentage of 
non-college people, since many students came 
from forward units 5000 miles away, and 
since the collegiate nature of the institution 
had not received the emphasis needed in 
some units. 

Such possible deviations from best estim- 
ates, however, had been provided for from the 
beginning in all the University plans. Con- 
sequently, the plans as finally evolved were 
able to withstand the shock of such deviations 
with a minimum of revision. 


The Counseling Plan 


The Counseling plan evolved called for the 
following mechanical byt functional aspects: 
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Pre-enrollment Counseling 

The first important job was to provide each 
student with as much information about the 
college organization and courses to be offered 
as possible. This was achieved in a variety 
of ways: by furnishing AUC bulletins, mimeo- 
graphed course descriptions, and similar 
“poop” sheets to the unit CO’s and I & E 
officers in the Pacific for dissemination among 
interested students, by distributing other such 
materials to each student upon his arrival at 
the University, by allowing two days in the 
schedule before formal enrollment for student 
conferences in any academic departments 
desired, and by two one-hour group orienta- 
tion and briefing meetings before enrollment. 

In these two orientation hours enrollment 
procedure was explained, course prerequi- 
sites described, class schedules passed out, 
counseling opportunities outlined, civilian 
accreditation problems reviewed, and similar 
administrative matters discussed. 








The increasing complexity of the prob- 
lems facing young men and women 
ambitious to succeed emphasizes the 


need for complete education. 
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In one of these oricntation periods civilian 
college accreditation of Army educational 
experiences was described in detail, including 
the recommendations of the American Council 
on Education. The students during this 
period also filled out the formal United States 
Armed Forces Institute Form 47 blank, an 
official Army blank for Application for Credit 
Jor Educational Achievement During Military 
Service. These blanks, after the Counseling 
Section had relevant material 
from each student’s official Army records to 
them, were forwarded to the civilian colleges 
concerned for action. 

The Counseling Section had originally 
decided to offer this accreditation service for 


transferred 


three reasons: first, colleges were reporting 
that Form 100, the official Army Separation 
form, which veterans were bringing to them, 
lacked needed The colleges 
preferred Form 47; second, men were passing 
through Separation Centers so fast that much 
valuable information was not being trans- 
ferred from the Army record to Form 100; 
and, third, many men in the Pacific did not 
know of the accreditation possibilities for 
Army service. 


information. 


In the same orientation period the students 
also filled in a detailed personal Educational 
and Vocational Advisement Record to be used 
in all conferences. 

Enrollment Counseling 

Two days to three days were provided for 
the regular mechanics of enrollment. The 
whole faculty participated by departments in 
this process. Each student thus had available 
several enrollment advisers who worked with 
him from 30 to 120 minutes. 

Assignment of Advisers 

When each student had finally completed 
his course choices, he came to the Central 
Counseling Office. Here the Counseling Staff 
interviewed each student, examined the pro- 
gram selected critically, and finally assigned 
him to the faculty member best suited to give 
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counsel to that individual throughout the 
term. This faculty member was designated 
the student’s permanent adviser. 

Thus an entire week was given over to a 
wise selection of courses by the students of 
AUC. This point looms more important, 
administratively, when one considers that the 
course work to follow was to last but four 
weeks, two hours per course, four hours per 
day, for twenty days. This thoroughness 
resulted in but 4% of the students rating this 
enrollment counseling service as _ being 
inadequate. 

Changes in Course Enrollments 

Nevertheless, some mistakes in enrollment 
choices were made. Students were allowed to 
change courses, with the advice and consent 
of the Registrar, Capt. J. Pierce Hereford, and 
the Counseling Chief, the first two days of the 
term. Under certain circumstances some stu- 
dents were allowed to change a credit course 
to an audit course at the end of the first week. 
A few students were allowed to take less than 
a full load. Such changes also had to be 
certified by the Counseling Chief and the 
Registrar. 

Adviser Counseling 

Each student was urged to discuss with his 
assigned adviser, several times during the 
term, his educational problems and _ plans, 
both AUC and post-war. Since the adviser 
had been especially selected to meet the coun- 
seling needs of the particular student, and 
since, in a majority of cases, this adviser was 
a member of a department of special interest 
to the student, as well as one of the student’s 
two instructors, such counseling was the best 
it was humanly possible for AUC to provide 
on a mass scale. Ninety per cent of the stu- 
dents used this particular part of the counsel- 
ing service voluntarily, 77% of this 90% 
rated it helpful or very helpful, the two high- 
est ratings on the “Opinionnaire” scale. 

Part of the success of this “entire faculty” 
participation in the counseling work was due 
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to the wholehearted cooperation of the faculty 
with the Counseling Section. They believed 
in the mission of counseling, and had been 
briefed in group, departmental, and individual 
meetings relative to the importance of counsel- 
ing in such an institution as well as in the con- 
tent and techniques of counseling. Some of 
the continuous faculty in-service counseling 
training was done by periodic memoranda. 

Also, part of the success of this phase of the 
program was due to the fact that the faculty 
were made thoroughly aware of the special 
qualities of other faculty members and serv- 
ices provided by the Central Counseling Office 
and so could refer special problems to the 
proper source for solution. Such a program 
was costly in faculty time since each faculty 
member had between 15 and 20 “advisees.” 
The results seemed to justify the effort. 
Central Counseling Office 

A Central Counseling Office handled any 


special problems. It provided trained counse- 
lors for individual consultations on educa- 
tional and vocational matters, developed and 
assembled materials of information, for 
example, “How to Study Effectively,” gave 
accreditation assistance, published counseling 
news-letters, and directed and integrated all 
counseling services. This Office utilized the 
University chaplain, the post psychiatrist, the 
University psychologist, the post hospital, the 
Red Cross, the University of Hawaii, the Mid- 
Pac United States Armed Forces Institute. the 
American Legion, and the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration in Honolulu in its counseling activities. 

The Central Counseling Staff consisted of 
an administrative officer, the Chief of the Sec- 
tion, who also did part of the individual 
counseling, another counseling officer, a staff 
sergeant who was a trained counselor, a civil- 
ian stenographer, and three enlisted clerk- 
tynists. 
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The Content of Counseling—Problems 
Group Counseling 

As mentioned before the enrollment phases 
of the counseling process dealt largely with 
aiding each student to select the AUC courses 
most suited to his interests, needs, back- 
ground, ability and future plans. Problems 
were encountered. A majority of the men had 
wished to plunge immediately into technical 
courses. It was found necessary to stress the 
fact that nearly all colleges and all profes- 
sional schools required a fairly standard set 
of freshman and sophomore basic subjects. 
Mimeographed lists were prepared and dis- 
tributed relative to general freshman require- 
ments in civilian universities. Typical course 
requirements in law, medicine, engineering, 
business were outlined. Specific college 
requirements were furnished on request from 
the Central Counseling Office Library. Stu- 
dents with civilian college attendance in mind 
had to justify any deviations from standard 
practice in their course selections. 

The 22% who definitely were not going to 
college did not need to pay such attention to 
civilian school requirements. If these students 
could meet the course prerequisites, they were 
allowed to enroll in any course. Most of these 
non-college students enrolled in courses like: 
Business Organization and Management, 
Labor Problems, Personnel Management, 
Advertising, Economics, Accounting, Typing, 
Farm Management, Beef Cattle, Engineering 
Drawing, Art Appreciation, Music Apprecia- 
tion, Photography. 

Individual Counseling 

The faculty continually reported that most 
of the problems discussed in their individual 
consultations with their “advisees” dealt with 
problems related to the courses the student 
was taking, and to the relation of these courses 
to the particular department, school, or pro- 
fession the student planned to enter. 

The remainder of this paper then, will deal 
with the content of the individual counseling 
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conducted with the 50% of the student-body 
who voluntarily sought the aid of the Central 
Counseling Office. 

The counseling problems brought to the 
Central Office ranged from the simple to the 
most complex and varied. In general, the 
individuals were seeking information or guid- 
ance relative to: stateside conditions, their 
fitness for college training, the proper selec- 
tion of a college to attend, general curricular 
requirements at a certain university, desirable 
professions, the nature of these and the train- 
ing involved, entrance requirements at particu- 
lar universities, transfer accreditation, obtain- 
ing credit for army education, what colleges 
were doing for veterans, the GI Bill, and col- 
legiate housing. Few came for vocational 
guidance in the strict sense. The 22% not 
going to college, it ‘was found, had rather 
definite plans concerning their vocational 
future. The Counseling Office supplied them 
with informational materials. Many prob- 
lems were solved just by talking things over. 
Others were solved by merely providing cer- 
tain information. In other cases the student 
was helped to analyze alternatives. 

Students with Army General Classification 
Test scores below 110 were warned that they 
would have difficulty in college. Metropolitan 
college housing conditions were outlined. 
The advantages and disadvantages of particu- 
lar large and small colleges were explained. 
Students were urged to consider the smaller 
fully accredited college for the first year or 
two at least. Particular college standards and 
the student’s abilities were analyzed. The 
dangers in non-accredited schools and fly-by- 
night set-ups were emphasized. Students 
were urged to file their applications for the 
educational benefits of the GI Bill as soon as 
discharged. Some students were furnished 
with sources to which they could write and 
some were aided in this writing. Organiza- 
tions furnishing veterans’ guidance were de- 
scribed in detail. 
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All were urged to withhold judgment on 
stateside domestic problems until they got 
details from both sides. They were urged not 
to expect home and the home folks to be the 
same. They were not the same men who left 
the States two years ago. Seventy-six per 
cent of the students had been overseas over 
two years. It was pointed out to them that 
their attitudes toward possessions had 
changed, that they would be expected in 
civilian life to work or go hungry, that their 
sense of privacy had changed, that they would 
be expected to make more of their own deci- 
sions—the Army had been making them, and 
that they would have wider experience than 
their fellowmen. They were warned against 
resentfulness when they found civilian grati- 
tude decreasing, not to expect civilian life to 
be easy, and that there were no $400 a month 
jobs waiting for them, and finally that they 
should have faith in the future. 


Cases 


Perhaps a listing of a few cases will give a 
deeper insight into this particular phase of 
counseling. 

1. Here is a student who already has an AB 
degree. He wishes to enter the U. S. Diplo- 
matic Service. What chances does he have? 
What kind of advanced training does he need? 
Where can he get needed information? 
Counseling Office had some material, some 
references, and some sources to which to 
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write. The student was aided in contacting 
certain men in the Diplomatic Service in 
Honolulu. 

2. Here was a boy from Long Island. His 
father, a Cornell man, was a contractor. The 
boy had had some practical building experi- 
ence. He was interested in air-conditioning. 
He wanted a few years’ training, wasn’t inter- 
ested in a degree. Could he go to Cornell 
and take only subjects related to air-condition- 
ing? Or should it be Columbia, or New York 
University, or a technical night school in ' 
N. Y. C.? ‘ 

3. Here is a Kansan with two years at Pitts- 

burg, Kansas State Teachers College. For 
several summers he had worked in the U. S. 
Forestry Service. He loved it. In the Army 
he had been an instructor. He loved it. (His 
AGCT score was 131—superior.) Should he 
go to a forestry school or go back to Kansas 
State Teachers College? 

4. Here is a boy with an AB from VMI in 
Electrical Engineering. Doesn’t like it, thinks 
he would like to write, is interested in jour- 
nalism. He may go back to school. Should 
it be Columbia University or the University 
of Missouri? Or should he be an engineer? 

5. Here is a colored fellow from Kentucky. 
Plans to be an engineer. A friend says Mar- 
quette is good. What of Purdue, Northwest- 
Ohio State, the University of 
Cincinnati? 

6. Here is one of the faculty, a science man. 


ern, or 
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He plans on some advanced petroleum engi- 
neering education. How much more work 
will he need at the University of Texas to ob- 
tain a degree in petroleum engineering? 


Materials 


What materials did the Central Office use? 

The most valuable materials were the indi- 
vidual college catalogues and veterans’ pamph- 
lets furnished by some 500 civilian colleges. 
Several sets of the Army Vocational Informa- 
tion Kit saw almost continuous service. The 
American Council on Education, A Guide to 
Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools for the United States, proved invalu- 
able, as did the Vocational Briefs and mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets, What the Colleges Are 
Doing, furnished by the Education Branch in 
Washington. Tuttle’s, A Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experience in the Armed 
Forces was also used extensively. Newspaper 
and magazine clippings were organized into 
“news-letters” which were issued at intervals 
to the students. The Army Education Manual, 
Your Post War Career was checked out to 
many students. Advisement Records and 
Forms 47 and 100 have already been men- 
tioned. 

Articles like Christopher LaFarge’s, “Sol- 
dier into Civilians,” in Harpers for March, 
1945, and like Corporal Sidney Margolius’, 
“The Big Money—It Isn’t There,” in Colliers 
for 28 April, 1945, were utilized. 

An Office “Counseling Record Card” sys- 
tem was installed. On these cards the results 
of each conference were posted for continuity 
in counseling. 

No psycho-metric or other testing program 
was employed. The Counseling Section had 
available all Army test scores. They were 
used. Very few individuals sought further 
aptitude tests. After pointing out the present 
status of such tests, outside the fields of me- 
chanical aptitude, music, and interest inven- 
tories, the Counseling Office advised students 
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to wait and utilize the testing services pro- 
vided by the colleges of their choice. 


Evaluation 


It is difficult to try to evaluate objectively 
in terms of its purposes and policies the 
overall work of Counseling at AUC due to the 
fact that this evaluator is so close to it and is 
extremely interested in it and also due to the 
fact that counseling pervaded to some degree 
all the work and program of the University. 
Certain general statements seem to be justi- 
fied, however. 

First of all it is felt that a high degree of 
democracy was achieved throughout the entire 
University. 

Incidentally, it was found that the colored 
students did not plan to go to colleges outside 
their particular geographical section or region 
to the same extent as did white students. 

Eighty-six per cent reported the teaching 
good to very good, the two highest categories. 
Eighty-two per cent were satisfied with the 
course offerings. Ninety-four per cent said 
the amount and quality of discipline was 
about right. Discipline cases were almost 
Even though 44 per cent had 
been to civilian colleges and 77 per cent had 
gone to specialized Army schools, 92 per cent 
reported that the University was doing a good 
or a very good job, the two highest categories. 

Many complained of the short term, of 
being away from study too long, and of the 
suddenness with which they were thrown back 
into academic life. 


non-existent. 


Some complained that 
20 hours of classroom work a week was too 
much (it was), and that the instructors gave 
long assignments. 

Despite all these tensions, very few psycho- 
neurotic involvements were revealed. All were 
eager! The greatest regret of everyone con- 
nected with this Army project, I am sure, is 
that but some 3000 have been able to take 
advantage of this non-military opportunity 
cffered by the Army, 
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AN ALUMNI GROUP AIDS IN PLACING VETERANS 





ARLY in the Fall of 1945 the Lehigh 

University Club of Philadelphia, inter- 
ested in maintaining its usual position of 
leadership in Lehigh Alumni activities, felt 
the necessity of putting forth some special 
effort toward uniting or reuniting the return- 
ing Veterans with the Alumni Association. 


Among several suggestions made was the 
formation of a Philadelphia Lehigh Club 
Placement Bureau. The suggestion was 
adopted and a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Alumni selected for their sales con- 
tacts, experience in various industries, and, 
where possible, experience in Veteran contact 
work. 


Inasmuch as the Lehigh University Place- 
ment Bureau, located in Bethlehem, is a Uni- 
versity and not an Alumni 
organization, it was deemed advisable for the 
returning Veteran to clear through the regular 
University Placement Bureau channels, if 
This is especially desirable since 
most of the Veterans seeking employment have 
never obtained positions since graduation, 
and the prime purpose of the bureau in Beth- 
lehem is to obtain positions for graduating 
students. 


A plan was worked out by which the Vet- 
eran would first confer with the University 
Placement Director, during which the type of 
position and the most desirable location are 


activity, 


possible. 


Mr. DonaLp G. Hornbaker, Director, Lehigh University 


Club of Philadelphia Placement Bureau 


Although the men composing the group of which Mr. Hornbaker is 
the Director had had little previous knowledge of personnel or placement 
work, they have accomplished a great deal in a short time. 
members of the Bureau are Messrs. O. F. Roller, J. J. Shipherd, E. L. 
Forstall, J. E. Stair, Jr.. Henry W. McCard, J. R. Lemmon, George 
Bachmann, Jr., Secretary, and Thomas H. Lueders, President of the 
Lehigh University Club of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Hornbaker was graduated from Lehigh University in 1926, and 
for the past ten years has been employed by the Moffat Bearings Com- 
pany, of which he is now Sales Manager. 


The other 


determined. Assuming that the Veteran de- 
sires to obtain employment in the Philadel- 
phia area, he is given a slip of paper which 
is presented to the Philadelphia Alumni 
Placement Bureau Director, or to one of the 
committee, whose address is relatively con- 
venient and who is not likely to be out of the 
city for long periods of time. This slip has a 
code indicating the Veteran’s record while in 
college, such as scholastic information, family 
connections, extra activities, and need for 
counseling and general ability. This gives the 
interviewer an idea of the Veteran’s complete 
University record and has been unusually 
helpful in assisting the committee to refer the 


Veteran to the proper type of position and 
industry. 


When the plan was started, the University 
Placement Bureau gave the committee a com- 
plete resume of the positions known to them 
which were open in the Philadelphia territory. 
Other openings were uncovered by various 
members of the committee from time to time. 


In order to broaden the scope of this work 
and to obtain cooperation from Lehigh 
Alumni generally in the area, it was decided 
to send a message to all of the Alumni in the 
Philadelphia area, explaining what the Club 
was attempting to do. A return Post Card 
was enclosed, on which the alumnus was 
asked to indicate where there was an opening 
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available, what type of position, and an addi- 
tional space which could be filled in indicating 
that the Alumnus would be willing to act as a 
counsellor for his industry. 

This brought forth an extremely interesting 
response well above the average for this type 
of mailing and many additional openings of 
all types in both large and small companies 
were uncovered. 

The committee has also obtained from the 
Alumni Office in Bethlehem a list of Alumni 
employed by some of the larger companies 
in the Philadelphia area to which the Veteran 
might be referred if it seemed advisable for 
further reference or consultation by either the 
Veteran or his prospective employer company. 

Inasmuch as this work must be carried out 
for the most part during office hours or on 
the various committee members’ own time, it 
has not been possible to do much correspond- 
ing in order to follow up each of the appli- 
cants after they have been referred to various 
openings. In some instances, the Veteran is 
referred to an Alumnus for further counseling 
in a certain line of business if it seems advis- 
able. When possible, if conditions warrant, 
personal contact is made between the com- 
mittee member and the person responsible for 
interviewing the applicant in the various 
openings that might be available. 

Experience has shown that the Veterans 
come to the committee at irregular intervals 
and not in such numbers as to be burdensome 
under the present set-up. It was at first de- 
cided to refer each Veteran to a specialist in 
the field in which he was interested and then 
refer him back to the Placement Director, but 
this was found to be unsatisfactory owing to 
the difficulty in making appointments and the 
amount of time which would be consumed 
both by the Veteran and his interviewers. It 
has been found most practical to have the 
Director or some member of the committee 
handle all the contact between the Veteran 
and the prospective employer. 
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The committee does not limit itself to 
Veterans who have not previously been em- 
ployed, before going into the Armed Forces, 
and has in some instances made special efforts 
to place men with highly specialized training 
in certain fields. At the present time, it does 
not seem advisable or necessary to attempt 
to place non-Veterans. 


The most serious problem has been lack of 
ability to fill a specific opening with a satis- 
factory candidate at the time the opening is 
available and inversely it has not always been 
possible to offer an immediate opening to a 


Veteran who is qualified for a limited field 
of endeavor. 


This appears to be due to the small number 
of candidates seeking positions and the rela- 
tively small number of positions open at any 
specific time as compared to the extremely 
wide range of business and technical work 
classifications. 


The Lehigh University Club of Philadelphia 
was the first to start a Veteran Placement 
Bureau among the Lehigh clubs, but through 
the efforts of an Alumni Club Placement Di- 
rector, practically every Lehigh Alumni Club 
now has a committee functioning in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 


The original thought behind the plan was 
not to secure a position for the Veteran, but 
1o guide him to some extent to available 
openings and at the same time give him a 
personal contact with his interviewer, thus 
preventing his going in to seek a position 
strictly on his own. 


The cooperation of the Alumni and the 
response of the Veterans have proven the plan 
to be extremely workable. The plan has 
served the dual purpose of bringing the re- 
turning Veteran into the Alumni fold in the 
easiest possible way, and accomplished the 


useful purpose of placing capable Alumni in 
deserving occupations. 





POSSIBILITIES FOR CAREERS IN CERAMIC ENGINEERING 


Prepared by the Department of Ceramic Engineering, University of Illinois 


To a great many students considering the choosing of a career, the name “Ceramics” 
means only the pottery and jewelry they know by this name. Since this field is constantly 
expanding, and will offer excellent opportunities for well-trained young men and women, 
the Association here presents a summary of the varied types of ceramic engineering, and 


the work included in each field. 


This summary, prepared by the Department of Ceramic Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, should be of value as a guide to young people considering entering 


some phase of this work. 


[' appears that the demand for Ceramic 

Engineers will continue for many years in 
the future. The field has never been seriously 
crowded and the small enrollment in ceramic 
departments during the war has resulted in 
an increased demand for properly trained 
graduates. The need for Ceramic Engineers 
is illustrated by the fact that less than 2000 
graduates are available for approximately 
4000 ceramic plants in the United States. 


Qualified Schools 


The following schools, arranged in the 
order of the number of degrees conferred, 
offer courses leading to the degree in Ceramic 
Engineering or Ceramics: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, New York State College of Ceramics, 
University of Illinois, Rutgers University, 
Iowa State College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, North Carolina State College, Missouri 
School of Mines, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, University of Washington, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, University of North 
Dakota. In addition, some ceramic courses 
are offered by other schools, as the University 
of Alabama, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Pittsburgh, Purdue 
University, and West Virginia University. 

Ceramic products consist primarily of non- 
metallic earthy materials, usually silicates, 
which are fired at a high temperature. To 
the layman the word ceramics brings up a 
mental picture of art pottery, but in reality 
pottery is only one branch of the modern 
ceramic engineering curriculum. In addition 
to artware, pottery manufacture includes 


whitewares in general, as china, porcelain, 
and other types of kitchenware and tableware; 
also sanitary ware, electrical insulators, stone- 
ware, and floor or wall tile. These products 
are usually covered with a glaze, which is 
often decorated with ceramic colors. 


Clay Products 


The field of structural clay products in- 
cludes common brick manufacture as well as 
special types of brick, some of which are 
glazed. Also included are drain tile, roofing 
tile, architectural terra cotta, sewer pipe, and 
other specialties. Ceramic Engineers study 
the mining of the clay, its preparation for the 
forming operation, the drying and firing of 
the products, and the factory equipment ne- 
cessary for this work. 

Glass technology is a branch of Ceramic 
Engineering which is being stressed in formu- 
lating the modern curriculum. The wide 
variety of glass products and the ingenuity 
which has been shown in adapting glass to 
special uses have combined to furnish a pro- 
mising outlook in this field. Graduates in 
Ceramic Engineering have been successful in 
both production and research lines dealing 
with glass manufacture. 


Porcalin Enamels 


Vitreous enamels when fused on metals 
have a multitude of applications to every-day 
use, as in kitchen-ware, advertising signs, 
building tile and store-front panels, sanitary 
ware, stove and refrigerator panels, and a 


host of miscellaneous products. The porce- 
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lain-like finish of some enameled ware has led 
to the commonly used term of designating 
vitreous enamels as “porcelain enamels” to 
distinguish this type of enamel from organic 
lacquers and paints. The inherent hardness 
and durability of vitreous enameled ware pro- 
duce superior life and appearance in compari- 
son with organic products. 

By the use of selected clays and other 
special raw materials, products of high melt- 
ing points may be formed. Such refractory 
products are essential in the metallurgical 
industry; as a result the Ceramic Engineer 
cooperates with the metallurgist in a joint 
effort to produce superior refractories. In 
addition to clay refractories, the Ceramic En- 





gineer learns the uses and manufacturing 
methods for special refractories, including 
magnesia brick, chromite brick, silica brick, 
and high-alumina products. 

The modern curriculum in Ceramic Engi- 
neering was evolved to provide training for 
the graduate in the fundamentals of all 
branches of Ceramic Engineering. As a rule 
little specialization occurs in the first three 
years of the course. 

Students who are inclined towards research 
are encouraged to continue their studies 
leading to the degree of Master of Science or 
to the doctorate in Ceramic Engineering. 
More than 140 advanced degrees have been 
conferred in the Ceramic Engineering field. 





GAS OR OIL FIRES KILNS USED FOR STUDENT INSTRUCTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF CERAMIC ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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A SURVEY OF PLACEMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. JoHN Barr, Director 


Industrial Placement Bureau, Temple University 


: nn information outlined in this study is 
cedure made in response to many requests for 
data concerning the advisability of charging 
fees for placement of students, seniors and 
alumni. 


the result of a survey in placement pro- 


We have tried to select a representative 
cross section of comments from all sections 
of the country, so that the findings shall be 
comprehensive. 

The reports from thirty carefully selected 
colleges and universities are summed up in 
the statistical data which follows: 


Do not charge a fee 28 
Charge a fee for graduates of 
Technical School 1 
Charge a fee for Alumni place- 
ments 1 
30 


The following excerpts, taken from letters 
received from the personnel directors to whom 
we wrote, convey the policies established at 
these institutions. 


University of Alabama 


“We have never charged a fee here for 
either enrolling students in the Placement 
Bureau or for successful completion of a 
placement. We do not want to adopt such a 
policy. 

“We agree with you that a better and 
broader service will be needed after the war. 
We are concerned about the adequacy of our 
budget for this purpose, but will try to obtain 
additional funds through sources other than 
a fee charged to the seniors and alumni who 
make use of our services.” 


Boston University 


“Boston University is now sold on the 
policy of free placement service, believing that 


4 


satisfactory placement is an educational re- 
sponsibility. We continue to find many of 
our students and Alumni who appreciate the 
service rendered and offer to pay a fee. 

“We are encouraging the financial con- 
tributions to the Association for 
placement service; this being done on a vol- 
untary basis which appears to be much more 
satisfactory and builds-up for better coopera- 
tion and support of-our Alumni.” 


Alumni 


Brown University 


“We have made no charge for the use of 
our placement office and anticipate making no 
charge, despite the fact we are extending the 
service to help the discharged alumnus as he 
is looking for a position when he leaves mili- 
tary service.” 


Bucknell University 


“Bucknell University has always followed 
the policy of not charging a fee for its place- 
ment service to students, since we feel also 
that it is a part of the educational program. 

“However, I have sometimes felt that the 
students would be more cooperative and more 
impressed with the opportunities in the Place- 
ment Bureau if they had to pay a small fee 
for registration, since it is human nature to 
appreciate the things that are worked for and 
paid for more than the things that are received 
free.” 


University of Chicago 


“In reply to your communication I wish to 
indicate that this office charges no fee. We 
serve only the students, former students, and 
graduates of the University of Chicago. I 
do not know of any of the larger universities 
that charge a fee. However, the typical col- 
lege does charge for the service, but it is more 
in the nature of a ‘nuisance fee’ than a charge 
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which covers the service. The charge is be- 
tween $2.00 and $3.00. 

“The only expense a registrant has in this 
office is for the photographs which he must 
supply and which we send out with his cre- 
dentials.” 


University of Cincinnati 


“With regard to the possibility of charging 
a fee for Placement Service, it has never been 
the policy of the University to charge for such 
a service, and I doubt very much if any 
charges will be made in the future.” 


Colgate University 


“Up to the present the services of a place- 
ment bureau have been free to all Colgate 
men, including alumni. 

“Perhaps a-word of explanation will enable 
you to visualize our situation. We are a small 
college normally with one thousand male stu- 
dents. An average graduating class of, say, 
210. Two-thirds of these enter: business 
directly. Fully fifty per cent of this group 
have their contacts already made. In normal 
times, we found that we were able to place 
the remainder with industrial organizations at 
very little expense to ourselves.” 


Cornell University 


“Cornell has never charged a fee for the 
services rendered by the main office of our 
Placement Service. Our policy since our in- 
ception in 1933 has been to steer clear of any 
such collection of fees. We have had a branch 
office in New York City serving that metro- 
politan area for a number of years, and it did 
charge a regular fee. However, this year the 
University decided to financially support that 
office and did away with the fee system. 

“Operating on a non-fee basis we are free 
of any outside regulation. We believe that we 
can do a better job for our registrants as our 
company contacts know that we also have 
their interest in mind. We also believe it best 


that no University department should detract 
from the Alumni Association’s work by col- 
lecting any money. It might be interesting 
for you to know that several years ago we 
made a survey of the contributions to the 
Alumni Fund made by the registrants of our 
office, and an equal number of non-registrants 
picked at random. The result showed that 
the average contribution of our registrants 
was in excess of the other group. This is 
particularly interesting when one realizes that 
our registrants are not in the highest income 
group. A large portion of our work is of an 
advisory nature for which no fee could be 
charged. The University feels that our office 
is a ‘service’ department and that the good will 
created and maintained through its contacts 
with the Alumni, industry, etc., is ample re- 
ward.” 


Dartmouth College 


“We have not charged any fee at any time, 
and we do not contemplate doing so in connec- 
tion with any of our employment services. 
However, we feel that our alumni have always 
been so completely loyal to the College by con- 
tributing very generously to our annual 
alumni fund—this year the total was over two 
hundred eighty thousand dollars—that they 
are entitled to some service without charge 
and that this is an excellent time for Dart- 
mouth to show our appreciation to our alumni 
in a very tangible fashion.” 


University of Florida 


“At the University of Florida we do not 
have a central placement service. We have 
been studying the situation with the idea that 
perhaps such a service would be instituted in 
the near future. In that event there are two 
or three alternatives as to how it would be 
operated. First, as a phase of personnel serv- 
ice all students would be required to register 
with the placement bureau, and the University 
would give placement service to students and 
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alumni free of charge. Second, the placement 
bureau would be set up as a voluntary service 
in which event students would be charged a 
fee for service rendered. Third, the bureau 
would be set up as a service in which students 
would be required to register and pay costs of 
operation. The weight of opinion seems to be 
in favor of the first plan. My own feeling is 
that placement should be thought of as a phase 
of personnel service and the students should 
be required to register for this service without 
any charge.” 


Franklin and Marshall College 


“We do not charge a fee at the present time 
because we firmly believe the placement serv- 
ice is a definite and required part of the 
educational program. In fact, we would con- 
sider the charging of fees for that service 
rather dangerous, putting the 


Bureau in the same category with the commer- 


Placement 


cial employment office.” 
Harvard University 


“The Appointment Office is concerned with 
placing Harvard students in positions of an 
educational nature. We do not charge a fee.” 


University of Illinois 


“We have never had a charge for Placement 
Service rendered by the University of Illinois, 
and up to now our service has been so decen- 
tralized that it would have been difficult to 
assess any charge for such services as we have 
rendered them. We now have before the 
Board of Trustees a proposal for a rather 
elaborate Placement Service with an extensive 
budget, but it does not contemplate a charge 
for the services being rendered. I know of no 
institution which makes such a charge at the 
present time. 

In connection with our consideration of the 
problem here, I sent a questionnaire to the 
members of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men in regard to such serv- 


ices, and not one reported that such a charge 
was being made. Some institutions reported 
budgets for Placement Services running up to 
$25,000 annually, and the average for those 
who provided this information was around 


$7,500 per year.” 
University of Kentucky 


“The Placement Bureau of the College of 
Commerce charges the students three dollars 
each for the purpose of covering the cost of a 
Bulletin, “Bargains in Brains.” This bulletin 
contains the student’s picture and a brief write 
up about the student’s course of study and 
interests. 

The other Placement Units make no charge 
whatsoever. Personally I am not in favor of 
charging the students because of the increased 
obligations of the University toward the 
student.” 


Lafayette College 


“My own convictions are embodied in a 
statement in your letter “Temple University 
has never charged a fee because we believe the 
placement service is a very definite and 
required part of the educational program.” 
If this is true, I cannot see how it differs from 
the services of any “administrative” depart- 
ment, such as registrar, dean, treasurer, or 
alumni offices. Certainly council, guidance 
and placement are inseparable functions. As 
such when rendered to undergraduates, they 
are clearly a part of the educational program. 
If all educational services have to be paid for 
over the counter at fixed rates per credit hour 
and that is all that the University offers for 
the fee, I question the right to regard the Uni- 
versity as a non-profit organization with cer- 
tain tax exemptions. 

This placement service is one of the most 
important contributions which the University 
can render to society—especially to her sons, 
and to industry, the professions and the 
“National Welfare” in general.” 
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Lehigh University 


“No charge is made for our services either 
to students or to alumni. Our expenses 
are covered entirely from university funds. 
Probably we shall be able to get some help 
from our Alumni Association for the great 
rush which will undoubtedly follow the clos- 
ing of hostilities. This help should rightly 
come from the alumni as the expense will be 
incurred in their behalf.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


“The Institute makes no charge for services 
of the Placement Department.” 


University of Minnesota 


“During the senior year a placement form 
which includes a small picture is made up for 
the students that desire it. A charge of five 
dollars is made to cover the cost of the form 
and its use. This amount is somewhat above 
that required for the number of copies of the 
form we find desirable and the remaining por- 
tion of the fund is used for expenses of the 
Placement Service. The major portion of the 
expense is clerical help in connection with the 
necessary correspondence. The time required 
by the staff and other small items are contri- 
buted by the Institute.” 


Ohio State University 


“None of the placement bureaus at Ohio 
State University charge fees for placement. In 
such an institution as this one, I doubt if a 
fee system would be a good idea. It might, 
however, make more possibilities and more 
feasible a continuing contact and service to the 
graduates throughout their lifetime. This 
kind of service should bring to the University 
much information of value in placement and 
in guidance as well as keep a continuing con- 
tact with alumni. A few will become dis- 
gruntled under a fee system on the implicit 
assumption that they are paying for a place- 


ment, and that your offices are equipped with 
silver platters.” 


University of Oregon 


“An initial registration fee of three dollars 
is charged candidates registering with the 
Teacher Placement Service for the first time. 

A twenty-five cent fee is charged for each 
set of credentials mailed at the request of 
those applying for positions independently of 
the Teacher Placement Service. Credentials 
are mailed without charge when candidates 
apply for positions of which they have been 
notified by the office. They are also sent with- 
out charge at the direct request of a school or 
other employer. A one dollar fee is charged 
for mailing credentials to the placement divi- 
sion of any state teachers’ association. 

We do not charge the teacher a percentage 
fee for placement.” 


Princeton University 


“Princeton has never charged any fee in 
connection with the work of the Senior Place- 
ment Bureau. We feel that this service is a 
University obligation to the students. The 
same feeling exists in connection with Alumni 
Placement, especially as it concerns returning 
service men.” 


University of Redlands 


“No fee is charged. I have recommended 
a fee of $15 for teacher placement payable at 
time of application for service. I have rec- 
ommended no fee for part-time jobs.” 


University of Rochester 


“Thus far we have never charged fees for 
placement or counseling service here at the 
University of Rochester and we do not antici- 
pate doing so unless some major shift in the 
economic picture makes it absolutely neces- 
sary. I think my major objection to a policy 
of charging fees would lie in the restrictive 
effect which it might be expected to have on 
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the number and kind of registrants. It is my 
impression that about the only value to be 
derived from charging fees (other than the 
balanced budget side of the problem) is that 
such a practice might make students and 
alumni appreciate more fully the value of the 
service which they receive.” 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


“We do not foresee that any charge will be 
made for the placement service at Stevens. 
The alumni doubtless feel, and the Bureau 
agrees, that their subscription to the alumni 
fund is intended to cover the cost of this 
service.” 


University of Tennessee 


“I am bitterly opposed to such a step. It is 
irritating to students and can, in my opinion, 
cause more ill will for a college than can be 
gained by the placement of college people. It 
is obvious that the better students are apt to 
find positions without your help and that you 
will be put in the position of receiving money 
from students in order to place them, when 
perhaps they are not worthy of recommenda- 
tion.” 


University of Texas 


“Our set-up here at the University of Texas 
is, no doubt, somewhat different from yours at 
Temple. Our office is mainly concerned with 
part-time placement of undergraduate stu- 
dents, even though we are also actively 
engaged in helping to find jobs for graduates 
of the College of Arts and Sciences which is 
the largest division. Independent placement 
bureaus are operated by the School of Educa- 
tion, the School of Business Administration, 
the College of Engineering, the School of Law, 
and the College of Pharmacy. 

For the services rendered through this 
office, no charge of any kind is made; our 
budget comes directly through administrative 


channels Of the other placement services, 


only one, that in the College of Education 
(Teachers’ Placement Bureau) has a charge of 
any kind. There is a flat two dollar charge 
for registration with this bureau. The other 
placement offices charge the student only the 
cost of the personnel data sheets which are 
lithoprinted. So far as I know, no immediate 
change is anticipated in any of these place- 
ment bureaus.” 


University of Virginia 


“It has been definitely decided that this 
office will not charge a fee for registration 
with this office. We share your opinion that 
the placement service is a very definite and 
required part of any educational program, but 
it is our effort to reach all students through 
this office and it is our belief that a fee for 
services rendered would handicap our efforts.” 


College of William and Mary 


“William and Mary does not charge a regis- 
tration fee nor is any payment collected from 
our students for the Placement service at any 
time. 

A Personnel Committee of the College made 
an investigation in this and other materials 
relating to Placement work a few years ago. 
We discovered at that time, while some col- 
leges and universities made a charge for the 
service, that the majority of them seem to con- 
sider it as an essential function of the College 
and that the cost is included in the administra- 
tive budget. Since our own experience seems 
to recommend this practice we have followed 


Ss, 99 


it. 
Yale University 


“The industrial placement and guidance 
work in behalf of students at Yale University 
is maintained by this office, and that in behalf 
of graduates by an alumni placement service. 
The latter at one time did charge a placement 
fee which was, if I remember correctly, at the 
rate of one half the first week’s salary (though 
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of course not all considered due the first 
week). This is half the legal rate charged by 
commercial placement agencies in New York, 
where the Yale Graduate Placement Service 
at that time was incorporated. That particular 
organization was liquidated some ten years 
ago, and later a more informal service was 
established under control of the Alumni 
Board. That is operated in a small way, but 
rather effectively, at the Yale Club of New 
York City. Its modest expenses have been 
underwritten by personal contributions of 
graduates interested therein, as have the serv- 
ices of its director. Neither the present 


Bureau in New York for graduates nor that in 
New Haven for students charges any fee.” 

This information would indicate that the 
placement budget must come directly through 
administrative channels or from personal con- 
tributions of graduates or firms directly inter- 
ested in placement work. Further financial 
help may be obtained through correspondence 
with those who have been placed by the 
Bureau; and constant contact with all gradu- 
ates would stimulate a new interest and bring 
financial support for the work of part-time 
placement of students and full-time placement 
of seniors and alumni. 
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RESULTS OF SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


THe Science Clubs of America, in high schools throughout the country recently 

conducted their fifth annual Science Talent Search, and the 29 boys and 11 
girls who were finalists in a science aptitude test were awarded free trips to 
Washington, D. C., to compete for scholarships financed by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, and to attend a 5-day Science Talent Institute. The 
students had an opportunity during their visit to the capitol to meet prom- 
inent scientists, educators and government officials, and to participate in a 
radio broadcast. 


The Science Talent Search is sponsored by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration as a contribution to the advancement of science in America. Since 
scholarships cannot be given to all the potential scientists participating in the 
contest, the 260 runners-up to the top 40 are given honorable mention, and their 
names are brought to the attention of colleges and universities. 

The interests of the finalists range over the many divisions of modern 
science and include the study of interplanetary flight, sun-spots, cosmic radiation, 
bacteria, celestial photography, and electronics. These students represent 


public, denominational and private schools in fourteen states and the District of 
Columbia. 
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DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE TALENT IN BUSINESS 





AND INDUSTRY 


Douctas J. W. CLark, Director of Work-Study 





Handy & Boesser 


ore know the theory but we have diffi- 

culty getting them to make it practical.” 
This has been the experience of countless 
employers of Business Administration gradu- 
ates. 

The School of Business Administration of 
the University of Newark has announced the 
complete revamping of the school’s program 
to commence with 1946-1947 school year. 
The program is the result of studies which 
were started by the faculty of the School in 
1940. Throughout the war period plans were 
continually adjusted to meet the needs of vet- 
erans as well as to fulfill the requirements of 
the student entering college directly from high 
school. 


Faculty Inspired—Emphasis on Learning 


For years the faculty has recognized that a 
knowledge of business techniques is a desir- 
able asset for the graduate of a University 
School of Business. However, detailed busi- 
ness procedures, the faculty felt, could not be 
acquired effectively in a University. Practices 
vary between industries and within firms in 
the same industry. Consequently a program 
employing mastery. of techniques would be 
encyclopedic in nature. 

Under the Newark plan the student will be 
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Placement Service, University of Newark 


As Director of Placement in the Work-Study Program, Mr. Clark 
is qualified to represent the interests of Industrial, Financial, Commercial 
and Accounting concerns in the New Jersey and New York area, in 
addition to the interests of the students taking the Professional Program 
in the School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Clark received his undergraduate degree from the University of 
Newark and took graduate courses at New York University. He was 
an Assistant Purchasing Agent for seven years and an Executive Secre- 
tary to a Management Council in Industrial Relations for three years. 
Mr. Clark was inducted into Service as a Private and had attained the 
rank of Major when he was discharged in 1945. 
Infantry Company Commander and a Liaison Officer with the 77th 
Infantry Division in the Pacific Theatre. 

In the following article Mr. Clark gives a resume of the new program 
of the combination of practical work and professional study being insti- 
tuted at the University of Newark. 


He saw service as an 


given opportunity during his professional 
program to elect a combination of study and 
actual business experience. Thus, in actual 
work, a student can learn techniques under 
the prevailing practical conditions. This 
further provides opportunity to earn, if not 
all, at least a portion of the expenses incident 
to his school program. In no other section of 
the country are more varied and extensive 
employment opportunities available to the 
student than in the metropolitan area. 

The School has established a three semester 
system for the 1946-1947 college year and 
thereafter. September to December, Janu- 
ary to April and April to July. Through the 
longer than customary college year the stu- 
dent who wishes to complete his degree re- 
quirements in a minimum of time may do so 
over a period of 33 months. The Work-Study 
program becomes available to students after 
they have completed at least a year and a 
half of pre-professional liberal arts work 
either in the College of Arts and Science of 
the University, or in any other accredited col- 
lege or university. Including the pre-profes- 
sional program the student pursuing the 
Work-Study program may complete his de- 
gree requirements within the customary four 
college undergraduate years. 
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There are various alternatives available to 
the student of the Work-Study Program. For 
example, students may attend classes from 
8:30 A. M. until 11:40 A. M. and work in the 
afternoons. Students concentrating in Ac- 
counting may elect to attend the September to 
December term, withdraw from school during 
the January to April term, and return for the 
term commencing in April and ending in July. 
The certified public accounting firms in the 
metropolitan area offer excellent opportunities 
during the first month of each year, for it is 
then that the requirements of accounting firms 
for additional staff is at its peak. 


Professional Objectives 


The School sets as the goal for its graduate 
the attainment of competence to cope ade- 
quately with his professional, social, and per- 
sonal problems. To assist the student in 
attaining this objective the School stresses 
social competence, intellectual integrity, self- 
discovery, physical well being and occupa- 
tional proficiency. 

The program of the School is centered in 
the general principles of business, with em- 


phasis on economic analysis and interpreta- 
tion. This approach develops the student’s 
ability to do critical thinking and stimulates 
constructive imagination. Time budgeting and 
discipline are likewise important features of 
business. The business man recognizes that 
time limits the direction of his activities. He 
has learned to budget his time to his impor- 
tant functions. To insure maximum progress 
in his career, a student of Business Admin- 
istration must be similarly trained to time 
budgeting and time discipline. 


Employer Interest 


The new program has attracted the atten- 
tion of students and educators throughout the 
Nation. Accounting and Industrial firms have 
shown an interest in the program because it 
will enable them to take care of their peak 
seasonal personnel needs and also to develop 
future permanent executives. It will have 
the advantage of providing a selected group 
of candidates. Through continuous informal 
reports the Director will assist in reshaping 
the individual program to coordinate his 
needs with his employment. 
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GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN POLICE SCIENCE 


ue State College of Washington Graduate School and Department of Police 
Science and Administration has announced that research and teaching fel- 
lowships are available in various areas of police activity for graduate study and 


research. 


Fellowships are open to police officers ambitious to further their prepara- 
tion for career service. Teaching awards are ordinarily for 94% months and 
research awards for 11 months. They carry stipends of $900 to $1000 a year 
end non-resident tuition, and provide opportunity to pursue work leading to the 


master’s degree. 


The applicant must have completed the requirements for the bachelor’s 


degree at an accredited institution and must be a regularly appointed police 
officer in the public service at the time of filing application. At least three 
years of active police experience and the choice of police service as a life 
profession are regarded as essential requirements. 

Fellowships are open in the following areas of police activity: Police 
organization, survey and reorganization, techniques of management, personnel 
recruiting procedure, pre-entry training curricula and method, the police record 
system, police statistics, police communication systems, job analysis, patrol 
analysis, police tactics, criminal investigation and identification, instrumental 
crime detection, police crime prevention—organization and method, traffic 
administration, public relations, and translation projects. 
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SCHOOL TEXT FOR TOMORROW'S BUYERS 


RosANNE AMBERSON 


ONSUMER education classes in our na- 

tion’s high schools are now using a new 
type of textbook which has been planned and 
prepared by educators with the collaboration 
of experienced businessmen. This is headline 
news in the field of consumer education. It 
is equally important news to the businessman 
who recognizes the need of helping tomor- 
rows buyers develop sound and sane view- 
points on goods and services. And it is 
significant news to the teacher who is looking 
for supplementary teaching aids that present 
all sides on a variety of current problems 
deeply interesting to students of intelligent 
consumership. 

This new type of study text has emerged 
from the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a study carried on with the co- 
operation of the National Better Business 
Bureau (see PRINTERS’ INK, April 6, 1945, 
p- 21). It is called a teaching-learning text, 
for it has dual use. It suggests a subject mat- 
ter approach to the teacher. It provides the 
student with study and reference material 
complete even to work charts, check questions 
and projects. Five teaching-learning texts are 
now off the press and going into action. 
Eleven more are expected to be published for 
the fall opening of school in 1946. 

Back of these texts now being given a first 
try-out in the schools lies a three-year analysis 
of consumer education as it has been taught 
and should be taught in our public schools. 
Under the guidance of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
emeritus professor of Columbia University, 
this Consumer Education Study threw a spot- 
light on subject matter content and on techni- 
ques of teaching, with the aim of giving both 
businessmen and teachers a new and broad 
perspective on consumer education. 

Such a perspective has long been needed, 
for confusions and misunderstanding as to the 


scope and purpose of consumer education are 
still legion. Businessmen continue to ask: 
“Just what is consumer education? What 
kind of teachers teach it? Is all consumer 
education anti-business? Why don’t we stick 
to the 3 R’s and let this dangerous stuff 
alone?” And teachers, struggling to build 
adequate courses of study, go on saying, 
“Shall we keep our stress on buymanship? 
What other subjects belong in consumer 
studies? Where can we get unbiased infor- 
mation? In what classes does consumer edu- 
cation belong? What is propaganda, and how 
much propaganda is hidden in the teaching 
aids business is to eager to give us?” 

Before Dr. Briggs and his associates coul¢ 
hope to turn out study texts, they had to clear 
the ground and clarify confused ideas. They 
knew that consumer education was in the 
schools to stay, that it was part of realistic 
teaching, training for living. They also knew 
that many courses of study were narrow- 
minded, still focused on penny-pinching, 
thread-counting, product-rating techniques. 
Teachers all over the country deplored this 
limited approach to consumer studies. They 
recognized that real training for the con- 
sumer went far beyond how to buy goods and 
services, that it called for a broad analysis 
of American business methods, a study of 
social and economic problems, an understand- 
ing of simple economics, a concept of good 
citizenship. As Dr. Briggs and his workers 
talked with teachers, they further discovered 
that consumer education had long been taught 
and should rightly continue to be taught not 
just as an independent course in a separate 
class, but as part of home economics, social 
studies, business education, economics, cur- 
rent problems, the sciences, agriculture. 

But with what materials is the teacher of 
today equipped to handle the many aspects 
of consumer education in many kinds of 
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classes? She is a little better off in 1945 than 
she was in the 1930’s when consumer educa- 
tion first burst into action. Then she had 
nothing to help her except the guinea pig 
books, the anti-business ratings of certain 
self-appointed consumer agencies. Today she 
has certain standard texts that discuss con- 
sumer problems. And she also has a wide 
variety of business-sponsored teaching aids, 
for at last business has stopped scoffing at 
consumer education and is making an honest 
effort to give the schools a story of research 
and product development. 

Are these texts and supplementary aids 
adequate? Many of the texts are dated and 
out of date almost before they get off the 
press. Many of the business-sponsored teach- 
ing aids are proving their worth in the 
schools, but many others, written by copy 
experts who never examined a course of study, 
are still full of sales promotion or of a 
clumsy brand of advertising. Dr. Briggs and 
his group came to the conclusion that much 
more is needed if consumer education is to 
go forward constructively. At the head of 
the list they put a new type of textbook, de- 
signed to meet the needs of many teachers 
and students in many areas of study, prepared 
by educators with the collaboration of busi- 
ness, telling both sides of a story whatever 
that story may be. 

Preparation of a series of study texts scaled 
to such specifications is a man-sized order. 
Recognizing the size and caliber of the job 
they had set for themselves, Dr. Briggs and 
his associates approached the problem directly 
and indirectly. They analyzed a mass of busi- 
ness-sponsored teaching aids. They developed 
a set of criteria that might help guide business 
firms create educational materials geared to 
teacher needs. They formulated a definition 
of consumer education which says in brief 
that the primary purpose of consumer studies 
is to help people become “more intelligent, 
more effective and more conscientious con- 


” 
sumers, 


so that they may “appreciate more 
of the possibilities our civilization affords for 
rich and zestful living.” 

Keeping pace with these steps—the analysis 
of business-sponsored teaching aids, the devel- 
opment of criteria, the formulation of a defini- 
tion—went the actual work of choosing subject 
matter and then preparing a comprehensive 
series of teaching-learning texts.* Teachers 
all over the country were asked what they 
wanted, what topics or ideas need expansion 
into well-thought-out study units. These sug- 
gestions were examined carefully and finally 
sixteen topics were chosen. 

It is not the opinion of Dr. Briggs and his 
workers that these sixteen subjects make up 
the sum total of information needed for con- 
sumer studies classes. The sixteen topics 
selected cover problems of current and impor- 
tant interest—which by and large are not 
handled fully or successfully in regular text- 
books or in other supplementary materials 
available up until now. 

Each study text is the work of many people. 
A large percentage of the facts and figures in 
the teaching-learning texts have come straight 
from the files of business, for who knows a 
product or a service better than its manufac- 
turer or distributor? The texts face contro- 
versial issues squarely, giving opposing opin- 
ions and points of view. They make no effort 
*The teaching-learning text can be used: by the teacher 


when the class has no text; by the student when he has no 
teacher; and, like other texts, by teacher and class together. 
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to promote the interests of producers and 
sellers or to revolutionize our economic 
system, but they try to present objective data 
which will help young people formulate opin- 
ions and concepts of their own. In each text 
there is a blend and balance of ideas, for 
every detail of copy has been examined many 
times by business people and by educators. 

As each textbook moves into preparation, 
this is about what happens: 

(1) Staff members and consultants of Dr. 
Briggs’ group make a thorough survey of the 
assigned topic, gathering facts from every reli- 
able source. 

(2) To insure a complete understanding of 
the business viewpoint, the education depart- 
ment of the National Better Business Bureau 
gives the staff introductions to business 
experts on the assigned subject and arranges 
visits to plants and laboratories. 

(3) During the preparation of the manu- 
script, the authors consult skilled teachers and 
educational experts on the topics in prepara- 
tion, and they also confer with business 
experts, consumer representatives and other 
scientific and lay authorities who can give 
essential data and information. 

(4) When it seems necessary to clarify 
points of business procedure and _ practice 
related to the subject of the text, meetings are 
held with business people, and divergent 
points of view are frankly discussed. 

After a tentative draft of the teaching text 
is completed, it is submitted to educators, lay- 
men and business executives competent to 
criticize. All opinions and suggestions from 
business are then ‘correlated by the National 
Better Business Bureau and passed on to Dr. 
Briggs and his staff. 

(6) The final step is the preparation of a 
first version of the text for printing and for 
trial use in the schools. 

Because consumer education is taught so 
differently in many schools and taught by so 
many kinds of teachers, each unit of study is 


made as flexible as possible. It is not geared 
to the use of any one kind of teacher or to any 
single type of course. In independent con- 
sumer education courses the units may be 
used in toto, and a course outline may be built 
around them. Teachers in other areas—home 
economics, mathematics, social studies, 
economics—may prefer to use special chap- 
ters, assign sections for reference reading, lay 
stress on discussion questions or on student 
projects. No effort is made to tell the teacher 
exactly how to use each unit. That is left to 
her own discretion and judgment. But each 
unit has been written so that it is neither 
above the comprehension level of the student 
nor too immature and oversimplified for 
teacher reference. 

The five study texts now being distributed 
to teachers on request and for a small fee are: 
The Modern American Consumer, an intro- 
ductory unit which explains why intelligent 
consumership is desirable and what should be 
mastered; Learning to Use Advertising, an 
explanation of the function of advertising, 
its place in our economy, recent improvements 
in advertising, the consumer’s stake in adver- 
tising as a medium of information; Time On 
Your Hands, a consumer approach to leisure 
time and the wise spending of leisure hours; 
Investing in Yourself, a study in self-evalu- 
ation which encourages the student to consider 
his potentials and to use his resources in 
charting a plan for education and an ultimate 
career; Using Standards and Labels, an expla- 
nation of the value of standards and labels 
with emphasis upon how the consumer can 
use these two intelligent aids in good buy- 
manship. Other subjects which will be turned 
into texts during the next year are: Buying 
Insurance; Managing Your Money; Using 
Consumer Credit; Buymanship and Health; 
Effective Shopping; Economic Goals for 
America; You and Our Economic System; A 
Study of American Production; A Study of 
American Distribution; The Consumer and 
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the Law; and lastly, Making a House a Home. 


‘It is still too early to gage completely the 
schools’ reception of the teaching-learning 
text. Response so far is encouraging, and 
judging by demand, two of the units are 
especially popular, /nvesting in Yourself and 
How to Use Advertising. As practical class- 
room use suggests changes in copy or method 
of copy presentation, those changes will be 
made. Some changes are now in progress on 
the texts already printed. The units have been 
printed inexpensively and in paper covers 
with the idea that they will be changed and 
improved from time to time and that addi- 
tional units may be added to the series de- 
pending upon teacher demand. 


At this moment the Consumer Education 
Study is looking beyond its current job of 
text preparation. Business groups all over the 
country are indicating their wish and plan to 
develop supplementary teaching materials. 
As peacetime production of consumer goods 
intensifies, and a variety of new products and 
services come to the market, business wants 
to tell the story of those products and those 
services in a live and dramatic fashion. The 
Consumer Education Study hopes to guide 
business still further in its preparation of 
teaching aids. Officially appointed committees 
representing national associations of teachers 
in various subject-matter fields are at work to 
discover where, in their particular programs, 
information from business can be helpful and 
what kinds of information are needed. In 
science, committees have been formed by 
physics, chemistry, general science and biol- 
ogy teachers; in vocational education by 
teachers of home economics, agriculture, trade 
and industrial subjects. Similar action is 
being considered by other associations. In 
short, educators are preparing to say to 
business, “This is what we want; will you give 
it to us?” Such a request list of material 
should prove of incalculable value to business 
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firms who recognize their stake in sound 
education and honestly wish to provide 
schools with material organized for active 
classroom use. 


An analysis of educational films is also 
being contemplated. The record of wartime 
training films in getting across concepts 
quickly and effectively is right before us. 
Many schools are asking for films, and many 
business groups are preparing to spend thous- 
ands of dollars in film production. Educa- 
tional films call for a special approach, a 
special technique. Many teachers are not at 
ease using films. Unless a competent group 
representing business and education makes a 
detailed study of sponsored film themes, 
methods of presentation, channels of distribu- 
tion, teacher training, poor or unsuitable 
teaching films may be turned out by the 
score—and later be turned down by the 
schools. With films ranking high on the list 
of future teaching materials, it is to be hoped 
that the Consumer Education Study will study 
this medium. 


To date the tangible results of the Consumer 
Education Study, criteria, definition, study 
texts, are not its most important accomplish- 
ments. A real achievement is a pattern of 
cooperation between business and education. 
For too long some businessmen and some 
teachers have been sitting in opposite corners, 
calling each other names. 


Actually both groups have a common stake 
in a common objective—better and more 
realistic public education. Thanks to the Con- 
sumer Education Study, teachers and business 
executives have sat down together, looked at 
each other and liked what they found. Hence 
came a fuller and better understanding of 
joint interests and a belief that business. and 
education should work together—and can 
work together. 


—Reprinted from Printers’ Ink, 1/11/46. 
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A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
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LIBERTY AND THE CONSTITUTION 


BootH TARKINGTON 


HE Constitution, with its Amendments, is 

the best thought of generations of the best 
thinking Americans. What produced that 
thought in those Americans was a wise and 
cool consideration of the history of mankind. 
Searching all human records, and the future to 
which history points, the framers of the Con- 
stitution and of the Amendments sought and 
found the best arguments any man can make 
with his fellow-men for their best possible way 
of living together in as completely independent 
a freedom of thought and action as men may 
attain without injury to one another or to 
themselves. 

No clear mind can look upon the American 
Revolution or truly read the Constitution 
without comprehending that the fundamental 
ideal is liberty. This is a word often hotly 
quibbled over, twisted into partisan and tricky 
meanings and sometimes even used to design- 
ate its very opposite; but let any man look 
into his heart and he will find that he knows 
the truth of it. He will know the meaning of 
the word and the meaning of our Constitu- 
tion: Equality under the law and freedom for 
the individual. This means that in a free 
nation no man has the right to tell any other 
man what he shall or shall not do; only the 
law to which the people have agreed can tell 
him that. 

There is no liberty except liberty for the 
individual. That is the liberty for which our 
forefathers struggled from Magna Charta 


down to our own age, the freedom that has 
made this nation what it is. When offered 
other benefits we should hold fast to the 
Constitution and see to it sharply that not 
one of them infringes by a hair upon the 
hard-won blessings of liberty. More hairs 
may make an inch and an inch may lengthen 
to an ell. Liberty smoothly lost is roughly 
regained—if it is regained at all. 

To win a war and become one great welded 
sword we abandoned part of our personal 
liberty. That was a necessity, and not to 
have yielded to it cheerfully—nay, with ardor 
—would have been self-destructive folly. 
There has been much talk of “not going 
back;” voices cry that it is not only undesir- 
able but impossible for us to return to our 
old freedoms. They even shout with scorn of 
liberty, claiming it is a dull selfishness. Let 
us not listen to that cry; for disguise the voice 
by what name you will, it is the voice of 
fascism. We must become free men again or 
there is no freedom. 

The founders of our country call to us and 
and we hear them in the Constitution they 
gave us: Preserve your liberties! Who trades 
his freedom for a mess of pottage betrays the 
spirit of that noblest human document. Only 
if a man have his own freedom can he choose 
what he will do and what he will be. Without 
it he is so much machinery. Let us be careful, 
thrice careful, how we touch the Constitution 
or alter by a hair’s breadth its great intention. 
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NEED FOR COLLEGE TRAINING IN FARM 
ELECTRIFICATION 


Cuas. E. Seirz 


Head, Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


ARM electrification in the United States 

has progressed from some 650,000 farms 
served by electric lines in 1930 to an estimated 
3,100,000 in 1945, with an additional 900,000 
farms reached by lines but not yet taking 
service. The projected plans of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and Public Util- 
ities contemplate an expansion that will serve 
a total of 4,400,000 farms by 1948, with some 
700,000 additional farms reached by lines but 
not taking service. 

The advantage of electricity on the farm, 
not only as a means for better living, but as 
a means of reducing labor costs and improv- 
ing productive methods, has been so univers- 
ally demonstrated that everyone should be 
convinced of its value as one of the most 
important tools in farming. 

Farm electrification authorities agree that 
the surface has hardly been scratched in the 
application of electric power to farm oper- 
ations. Research is constantly developing new 
and promising uses. If the farmer is to derive 
the utmost benefit from this most convenient 
and efficient of all sources of power, he must 
make the most efficient and greatest use of his 
electric service. 

Electric service organizations, both public 
and private, and college rural electrification 
workers recognize the need for more education 
in this field. One of the greatest handicaps at 
present to a more extended use of electricity 
in farm operations is the lack of appreciation 
of the possibilities on the part of farmers and 
professional agricultural workers dealing with 
farmers—especially the county agents and 
vocational agricultural teachers. 

The fact is that most of these agents and 
teachers and other professional county work- 
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ers have had little if any training in farm 
electrification. There is urgent need for the 
training of all agricultural college students 
in at least the elements of electricity and its 
practical application to farming. 

The report of the subcommittee on agri- 
cultural teacher training, committee on cur- 
riculums (college division), American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, in collaboration 
with an advisory group of agricultural educa- 
tion specialists, submitted June 22, 1944, 
recommends that the following phases of 
agricultural engineering should be included 
in the training of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture: farm shop work, farm power and 
machinery, farm buildings and conveniences, 
soil and water management, and rural electri- 
fication. Under rural electrification it was 
intended to include the use of electricity in 
the home and in productive farm enterprises, 
and the selection, installation, operation, and 
maintenance of electrical equipment. 

The committee sets forth the general object- 
ives of instruction in the various phases of 
agricultural engineering, including rural elec- 
trification, as: 

a. To develop a general understanding and 
appreciation of the physical and mechanical 
aspects of farming, and the relation of agri- 
cultural engineering to farming as a whole. 

b. To develop abilities sufficient to assist 
with the more technical or less frequent 
problems of the farm operator which involve 
engineering applications. 

c. To develop abilities sufficient to teach 
and demonstrate the more common and 
important operations or processes involved in 
the use of tool, machinery, and mechanical 
equipment. 
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On the specific objectives of instruction in 
rural electrification, the committee feels the 
following statement of abilities should be 
considered as suggestive, rather than as com- 
plete and comprehensive, for meeting the 
needs adequately in all states: 

Ability to: 

1. Advise farmers on problems of wiring 
the farmstead and buildings, such as location 
of transformer and service entrance, types of 
wiring, provision for future expansion, safety 
and edequacy. 

2. Select lighting equipment for yards, lots 
and buildings. 

3. Select common electrical appliances and 
equipment for the home and farm. 

4. Evaluate the use of electricity in pro- 
ductive farm enterprises, in improvement of 
farm living conditions, and in saving labor. 

5. Make suitable applications of motors to 
various jobs, including selection of suitable 
type and size of motor, V-belt or other drives, 
starting devices, and overload protection. 

6. Read meters, interpret rate schedules, 
and compute monthly bills. 

7. Repair and maintain electrical equip- 
ment, such as replacing fuses, switches and 
outlets; repair of appliance cords; and lubri- 
cation, cleaning and repair of electric motors. 


Recognizing the need to implement further 
the efforts of the above committee and to 
establish a well-coordinated program on a 
regional scale, state supervisors of agricultural 
education and heads of agricultural engineer- 
ing departments in the Southern Region, and 
educational representatives of the T.V.A. held 
a three-day conference at the University of 
Georgia, June 13-15, 1945. 

This conference made definite recommend- 
ations on pre-service training for teachers of 
vocational agriculture. The conference recom- 
mended the following time allotment in the 
technical agricultural training program for 
prospective teachers of vocational agriculture: 
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1/5—Animal Industry 

1/5—Plants and Crops 
1/5—Management and Economics 
1/5—Engineering Aspects 
1/5—Electives in Technical Agriculture 

Rural electrification was one of the impor- 
tant phases of the engineering aspects. 

This Conference adopted the following 
resolution: 

“The Southern States representatives of the 
divisions of Agricultural Engineering of the 
land-grant colleges, Agricultural Education 
Services of State Boards for Vocational Edu- 
cation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
representatives of the U S. Office of Education 
meeting in conference at the University of 
Georgia in Athens, June 13-15, 1945, have 
organized for the purpose of coordinating our 
efforts toward the better training of teachers 
of vocational agriculture in better farm, home 
and community engineering practices so that 
they may be better qualified to serve mechan- 
ical, electrical, farm structures, and soil and 
water conservation training needs of farm and 
rural people. 

“It shall be the purpose of the representa- 
tives of the above agencies to continue to 
study the agricultural engineering training 
needs of farm people until teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture are better trained to meet 
these needs. 

“It shall be our purpose through cooper- 
ation and coordination of our efforts to pre- 
pare and make available suitable authentic 
teaching materials that will: assist teachers of 
vocational agriculture to better inform them- 
selves so as to be able to meet their instruct- 
ional responsibilities. 

“It shall be our purpose to provide consult- 
ation service for employed teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture at the time they are assigned 
to farm communities for apprentice teaching. 
These services will be rendered by the 
Agricultural Engineering divisions of the land- 
grant colleges in the state represented. 
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“Therefore, be it resolved by this conference 
assembled that the Board of Trustees of the 
land-grant colleges, the State Boards for 
Vocational Education; the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Presi- 
dents and Deans of the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Education; the State Superintendents of 
Education and the Executive Officers and 
State Directors of Vocational Education, are 
earnestly requested to lend their moral and 
the material support of their offices in the 
further development and the continuing func- 
tioning of the purposes of these groups in 
order that teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
may be better trained to assist young and 
adult farmers and their families in solving 
their agricultural engineering problems.” 

Not only vocational agricultural teachers 
but county agents and other county agricul- 
tural workers are having increased demands 
from farmers for assistance and advice in 
electrification. We are no doubt entering an 
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intensive “mechanical” or “electric” age in 
agriculture. If county agricultural workers 
are to fulfill their duty to the farmer they 
certainly need better training at the college 
level. Most of the workers now in the field 
have not had adequate training in electricity, 
and, therefore, feel a hesitancy in participating 
in farm electrification educational programs. 
It is certainly human for anyone to “keep 
away” from a subject he feels unqualified to 
handle. There is an urgent need to remedy 
this situation. Colleges should take steps at 
once to effer courses in farm electrification for 
all agricultural students. 

In addition to requiring pre-service courses 
in farm electrification which will better equip 
the worker of the future, there is an immediate 
need for in-service training by means of short 
courses in order that county agricultural 
workers may be qualified to meet some of the 
urgent demands now being made on them for 
assistance in this important subject. 
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NEW INDEX TO PAMPHLETS ON OCCUPATIONS 


’ 1934 when pamphlets on occupations had accumulated in considerable num- 

bers, Wilma Bennett conceived the idea of preparing an index by which 
vocational conselors could readily locate pamphlets. This index, under the title 
“Occupations and Vocational Guidance, A Source List of Pamphlet Material,” 
was published by H. W. Wilson Company of New York. A third revised edition 
appeared in 1938. In the intervening years however, pamphlets have been rush- 


ing from the presses at an accelerated rate and there has been no central source 
where they are all listed. 


This lack is now rectified by a publication (reviewed in this issue, p. 441) 
entitled ““Occupations—-A Selected List of Pamphlets’? compiled by Gertrude 
Forrester. It gives a complete list of the authentic pamphlets now in circulation 
arranged according to occupation treated, annotated, coded, and streamlined to 
conform to 1946 ideals of aids to counselors. 


The compiler, the publisher (H. W. Wilson Company), and the thousands 
of potential users are to be congratulated on the appearance of this new tool for 
locating information about occupations. It should be in the library of each of 
the 28,000 high schools of the country; in each public library; in the library of 
every college; on the desk of every teacher of a class in occupations; and, of 
course, at the elbow of every vocational counselor. 

—Occupations, April 1946 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Functions of the Personnel Executive— 
by Lawrence A. Appley, Industrial Rela- 


tions Section, California Institute of Tech-. 


nology. £.50. 


Those responsible for the development of academic 
courses in Personnel Administration and Industrial 
Relations should benefit from a close study of Mr. 
Appley’s concept of these activities. And students 
aspiring to enter this field will find in this treatise a 
set of job requirement and responsibilies with which 
he can match his native abilities and ambition. We 
have all too frequently looked upon a familiarity with 
the tools and techniques of personnel administration 
as the major qualification for success in this work. 


The author’s statement of the basic objective of the 
Personnel Executive is in keeping with the more 
modern concept of the functions of this important 
position. He states “It is to assist the entire organi- 
zation from top to bottom in bringing about an im- 
provement in knowledge, skill, habits and attitudes 
that will ultimately express itself productively in 
work and constructively in (improved) human rela- 
tions.” 


Mr. Appley properly classified the work of the Per- 
sonnel Executive as a staff function representing and 
aiding Management by rendering a specialized serv- 
ice to operating supervisors and workers. To do this 
intelligently and effectively presupposes broad ex- 
perience and training in a wide variety of manage- 
ment functions. It is this reviewer’s personal opinion 
that some productive work in the office or factory 
should precede an assignment in the personnel de- 
partment. One very large Life Insurance Company 
selects all recruits for the personnel staff from the 
operating departments. 

Students of Personnel Administration will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Appley’s seven point breakdown of 
Executive and Supervisory Obligations. In_ brief 
they are: 

Determination of activities and functions. 
Establish organizational units for these activi- 


Determine staff requirements. 

Select personnel required. 

Direct the people under supervision. 
Determine adequate remuneration. 

Assume responsibility for the social effect of 
decisions. 
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It will be obvious that each of these points con- 
cerns the Personnel Officer in exercising his broad 
staff responsibilities. 

It is heartening to note the author’s emphasis upon 
“research” as the first of the three basic functions of 
the Personnel Executive. He states: 

“One of the most important responsibilities of 
personnel men is to conduct constant research 
for management. The purpose of this research 


is to become accurately acquainted with the 
problems of our own organizations, the attitudes 
of the employees towards these problems, and 
what has been done and is being done by other 
organizations in the solution of similar problems 
so as to place us in a position to advise our 
managements as to what would seem to be the 
soundest approach for our particular situations.” 

Personnel Executives are constantly subjected to the 
“pressing force of necessity” which tends to preclude 
an objective consideration of his overall responsibili- 
ties. All too frequently Management sets up the job of 
Personnel Officer only to find that the incumbent be- 
comes an Employment Manager. Even in a plant or 
office of moderate size the duties and responsibilities 
of a personnel department are many and varied. 
They are of both a staff and operating nature. In the 
latter category comes such functions as selection, 
interviewing, administering tests, at times payroll 
control, medical activities, training and wage admin- 
istration. The staff functions in the main consist of 
advising Management on broad policy problems hav- 
ing a bearing on industrial relations. 

Mr. Appley’s excellent treatise offers an Industrial 
Relations program for Management and suggests a 
curriculum for those aspiring to enter this field. 

FRANK L. ROWLAND, 
Executive Secretary Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, New York, N. Y. 
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Emergent Responsibilities in Higher 
Education—edited by John Dale Russell 
and Donald M. Mackenzie, University of 
Chicago Press. 1946. $2.00. 


This is Volume XVII of the Proceedings of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions, 1945. The sessions of the Institute were held 
in Chicago, July 5 and 6, 1945. The Volume of Pro- 
ceedings consists of eleven chapters, or papers, read 
at the twenty-third annual meeting. 

The papers and discussions are devoted to these 
four topics: (1) the extension of institutional re- 
sponsibilities for counseling and guidance; (2) com- 
munity relationships and responsibilities of colleges 
and universities; (3) the reorganization of upper- 
division curriculums, and (4) faculty participation in 
institutional government. 

Chapters one, two, and three constitute a real con- 
tribution to the understanding of one of the pressing 
problems today. Counseling and guiding students is 
constructively discussed by Ralph W. Tyler, Chair- 
man of the Department of Education, University 
of Chicago; Dean John Peatman, City College, 
New York, and Leo F. Smith, Chairman of Educa- 
tional Research, Rochester Institute of Technology. 
Any college or university planning to establish a 
system of counseling and guidance will do well to 
study these chapters that deal concretely and sug- 
gestively with this important responsibility of insti- 
tutions of higher education. Counseling and guiding 
returning veterans as well as civilian students re- 
ceives important consideration. 

The relationship of college and university to com- 
munity life is discussed in chapters four, five, and 
six. In an attractive presentation, Prof. Newton 
Edwards, of the University of Chicago, reviews the 

_ history of this relationship and arrives at the conclu- 

sion that, “One of the most devastating criticisms 
that can be leveled at higher education in America 
throughout its history is that its fruits have been 
far more private and personal than public and 
social.” He makes a much needed correction on the 
popular use of the term integration as used today in 
educational parlance and literature, implying very 
justly that integration is a unifying process of knowl- 
edge in the mind of the learner and not a mechanical 
construction of curriculums. He says, “integration 
cannot take place until there is something to inte- 
grate.” 

Prof. Zehmer, of the University of Virginia, in 
chapter five, gives a brief but comprehensive survey 
of university extension in the United States. Any 
institution about to inaugurate extension § service 
could profitably study this chapter in which the 
changes of types and popularity of extension work 
are well presented. 

Adult education as an important function of the 
liberal arts college is advocated by the president of 
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Marshall College, Dr. J. D. Williams. He concludes 
his discussion by stating that, “Adult education is 
one of the most challenging opportunities open to the 
liberal arts college today.” 

Dean T. R. McConnell, of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Dean Robert Redfield, of the University of 
Chicago, in chapters seven and eight, present their 
respective plans for improving the curriculum of 
upper division, or senior college. Integration is the 
hey term used by both, which more appropriately 
should be correlation. In both plans one gets the 
impression that students are forced into moulds by 
supplying the professor’s so-called needs rather than 
trying to satisfy the wants of individual students at 
the level of the senior college. One may well ques- 
tion the implied meaning of the term “liberal educa- 
tion” in both chapters. 

In the remaining three chapters the authors dis- 
cuss historically and otherwise the question of faculty 
participation in university government in the United 
States. While the discussions are stimulating, the 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions after con- 
sidering the several points of view. 


The reader of the Proceedings will be stimulated 
to re-think the problems raised, and will receive much 
new light on modern counseling problems. 


Dr. P. M. HARBOLD, 
Emeritus Professor of Education, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Careers in Retail Business Ownership— 
by Robert Shosteck and Max F. Baer, 347 
pages. Bnai Brith Vocational Service 


Bureau. $2.00. Cloth bound, $3.00. 


The guidance and orientation of young people 
interested in training for retail business management 
is dealt with in this book. Written by Robert 
Shosteck, assistant national director of the Bureau, 
in consultation with Max F. Baer, national director, 
this factual study closes an important gap in the 
available occupational literature. 

This book is unique in the field of guidance litera- 
ture in that it provides detailed information on the 
aptitudes, training, experience, capital, and physical 
abilities needed for success in each of 35 different 
retail fields. The data is based upon interviews or 
correspondence with nearly 250 specialists in differ- 
ent retail lines who were called upon for advice in 
this matter, and also for advice on the post-war 
outlook and on competition in these fields. 

All of the basic facts on qualifications are sum- 
marized in a chart, arranged in checkerboard fashion, 
that gives the requirements as to amount of capital, 
type and length of experience, aptitudes, education, 
and physical requirements for success in each retail 


field. 
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The first seven chapters of the book provide the 
reader with a basis for determining whether or not 
he should consider a career in retail business owner- 
ship. The pros and cons of such a career are dealt 
with frankly. A lengthy check list of questions 
about the ‘would-be retailer’s plans and ideas affords 
a chance to think through every possible angle of 
such a-career. The titles of some of these introduc- 
tory chapters suggest the topics dealt with: “Your 
Choice of a Career,” “Opportunities in Retail Busi- 
ness Ownership,” “Work and Qualifications of the 
Retailer,” “Financing a Business,” “Failures and 
Fraud,” and “Advantages and Disadvantages.” 

The 35 retail fields dealt with include practically 
all of the merchandising fields, embracing 92 per 
cent of all businesses that sell goods. Service fields, 
such as cafeterias, beauty parlors, etc., are not 
included. 

Throughout the book the authors stress the im- 
portance of getting all the facts and securing sound 


advice before venturing into a business. Thus, 
there are listed at the end of each chapter a score or 
more references to trade associations, trade journals, 
government agencies, and technical publications 
helpful to the reader interested in the particular 
field. The authors emphasize that a great many 
business failures may be averted if those planning 
business ventures secure sound advice before opening 
shop. 


A timely feature of especial interest to the veteran 
interested in furthering his education by taking 
advantage of the provisions of the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” is the list of 119 colleges and universities 
that offered training in retailing during the 1945-46 
school year. Information is given on courses offered 
by each school in such fields as salesmanship, mar- 
keting, advertising, business psychology, retail man- 
agement, merchandising, and on operation of 
businesses in specific retail fields. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Report of the Secretary 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held on 
Friday, March 29, 1945, at the Union League of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


In his remarks to the Board, President Hardwick 
announced that the Association had been requested 
to aid in a movement by the National Nursing Coun- 
cil to increase the number of women going into the 
field of nursing. The President pointed out that 
many nursing schools are being forced to close be- 
cause no new students are entering. Since students 
are not eligible to enter nurse’s training without 
courses in Biology and Chemistry, high schools must 
give course information to students at the end of 
the junior year in high school. The Board authorized 
the Association to give aid and assistance to this 
movement. 


It was also suggested, during the course of the 
meeting, that the Association should give considera- 
tion to the field in which it will place the emphasis 
of its work, since it cannot properly serve both the 


secondary and college level of students, in cases 
where the students do not intend to go to college. 
It was pointed out that the Association should main- 
tain its contacts with high schools in relation to the 
students who will continue their education, however. 
It was decided that the Executive Board should 
consider this matter. 

A Sub-Committee on Membership was appointed 
by the President, and a Nominating Committee was 
also appointed, to suggest candidates for the vacan- 
cies on the Executive Board which are to be filled 
for the coming year. 


The Secretary wishes to take this opportunity to 
urge members to contact the Executive Offices con- 
cerning any problem which may confront them and 
in the solution of which we may be of assistance, 
any phase of guidance and placement work which 
you would like to see treated in article or symposium 
form, and any suggestions for betterance of the 
Journal. It is only through the criticisms and sug- 
gestions of the members that we know whether we 
are succeeding in our efforts at supplying them with 
the information which they want and need. 
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NEW AWARD TO BE CONFERRED BY ENGINEERING 
EDUCATORS 


bhp year, for the first time, a new award 
of $1,000 will be given to the college or 
university teacher adjudged to have contrib- 
uted most to the successful teaching of en- 
ginneering students, it was announced by The 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 


The prize, to be conferred annually, will be 
known as the George Westinghouse Award in 
Engineering Education. Established to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of the famed inventor, the award has been 
made possible by the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation. 


In announcing the plan, Dr. Harry S. 
Rogers, President of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education and Presi- 
dent of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
made clear that while there are no age limita- 
tions in making the award, “consideration 
will be given especially to the younger men 
who show by their past record evidence of 
continuing activity as superior teachers.” 


Only Award of Its Kind 


“The George Westinghouse Award has 
signal significance as the first of its kind to be 
presented in recognition of distinguished 
teaching of engineering students,” said Dr. 
Rogers. 


“It should inspire young teachers to bring 
creative ideas to their educational service and 
provide a means for further improvements, 
aided by visitations to the classrooms and 
laboratories of contemporaries. 


“The task of the Committee on the Award 
will involve pioneering in methods of apprais- 
ing outstanding teaching. The Committee 
already has planned the procedures with great 
care and the hope is high for a valid appraisal 
of distinguished contributions and for success 


in the encouragement of teaching achieve- 
ment.” 


The Society for the promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education is the national organization of 
engineering teachers and educators, and num- 
bers among its members most of the estab- 
lished professional teachers of engineering in 
the United States. The George Westinghouse 
Award is one of several medals and awards 
annually granted by the Society. 


Dr. F. L. Bishop, Secretary of the S.P.E.E. 
for the past 32 years, will distribute nomina- 
tion forms to the Deans of the 165 engineering 
schools of the country and to the officers and 
executives of the committees of the Society 
and related national engineering societies. 
Presentation of the award and the engraved 
certificate will take place at the annual dinner 
on Saturday evening, June 22, in the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri, where mem- 
bers of the S.P.E.E. will meet in their annual 
convention as guests of Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Contest Judges Named 


Dr. Homer L. Dodge, President of Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vermont, is chairman 
of the Committee on Award. The Committee 
also includes Dr. Harry S. Rogers, President 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Dr. 
H. P. Hammond, Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering at Pennsylvania State College; Dr. 
W. R. Woolrich, Dean of the School of Engi- ° 
neering at the University of Texas, at Austin; 
Prof. R. T. Birge, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley; Prof. W. Otto Birk, of the 
University of Colorado, at Boulder; Prof. J. 
W. Cell, of North Carolina State College, at 
Raleigh; Prof. H. P. Croft, of State University 
of lowa; at Iowa City; Prof. H. E. Dyche, of 
the University of Pittsburgh; and C. A. Powel, 
representing the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation. 
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SPANNING A CENTURY 


IN MAY—1847 


The first policies of The Penn Mutual 





Life Insurance Company were issued 


in a tiny office at 91 Walnut Street, = f | 
1847 1851 | 
Philadelphia, where 65 men were in- me 


sured for $224,500. 


aS 


In the hundred years spanned by these two pictures, life insurance has 
progressed from its modest beginnings in this country to the important 
place it holds today in the life plans of 71 million Americans. Oppor- 


tunities for successful careers in life insurance have kept pace with the 
growth of the business. 


IN MAY—1946 


In its home office on Independence 
Square, the Penn Mutual enters its 
100th year with over two billion dollars 


of insurance on the lives of almost a 





half million men and women. 


roe Penn Mutual tire INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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